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PECULIAR ASPECTS OF DAIRYING THIS FALL 


GEORGE F. NEWELL 

If dairymen are to retrieve what they lost earlier in the season, 
the milk flow must be sustained at all hazards, and to do it I advise 
an early and sufficient feeding of grain. Autumn is really the but- 
ter-maker’s ideal season, and aside from feed shortage, this autumn 
promises to be no exception. It is not material how the cream is 
extracted from milk, either by separator or cold setting, provided 
it is skimmed closely before any acid change takes place. I know 
many dairymen who are using hand separators with profit, and one, 
at least, who applies power to his by means of a small gasoline 
engine. Following out other details of first-class butter making, 
he has had no trouble in disposing of his entire butter product the 
past season, for a uniform price of 25 cents per pound. This fact 
speaks volumes for the supremacy of skill in dairy matters when 
we consider what butter prices have been since spring. 

It has been my experience that perfectly first-class fall butter 
cannot be made from cream raised on deep set milk without aera- 
tion. I refer to the butter produced in cheese-making districts, 
where fall night skimming is allowed. The cream is skimmed 
from milk cans after 12 hours’ setting, and is not apt to have a per- 
fect flavor. This is because an unnatural ferment develops in the 
hot milk from lack of aeration and cooling. It makes bad-flavored 
cheese too, and so there is trouble and loss all around in an attempt 
to squeeze double money out of milk through both skimming and 
cheese making. The autumn months offer advantages to domestic 
butter makers which the heated termof summer cannot,—richer 
milk, cooler weather, and better prices. It will pay to avail qne’s 
self of these, as in the aggregate they mean increased profits. 

To the cheese maker this season of the year is also peculiarly 
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favorable for the same potent reasons. We will go all wrong, 
though, if we leave too much to nature or the indulgences of the 
season. I prefer to take extra precautions with milk now for I 
know that fall temperatures are also fickle. Much humidity and 
heat may follow a frost, and so I go right along aerating and cool- 
ing milk as thoroughly in September and October as in July and 
August. I consider such care strictly essential to the preservation 
of quality, whether the milk be designed for butter or cheese mak- 
ing, or to be sent to the city for family consumption. 





Feeding Apples.—In many localities apples are unusually abun- 
dant this fall. Where the windfalls cannot be used for cider, dry- 
ing, canning, apple jelly, or some similar purpose, feed them to 
stock, so that any insects they contain will be destroyed. By clean- 
ing up under the trees frequently a medium for the development of 
many fungus and insect pests will be removed. Rotting apples 
are conducive to the propagation of orchard diseases. Henry Phil- 
lips, a Massachusetts dairyman, who is very successful] in making 
fall and winter butter, writes that he considers apples away ahead 
of roots for making yellow butter. ‘‘I feed a pailful of chopped 
apples daily to each cow with a little bran and corn meal. Last 
winter I did not feed any apples and the butter was very pale.” 


Treating Seed Wheat to Prevent Smut.—For each 10 bushels of 
wheat take 1 lb bluestone and dissolve it in about three gallons of 
water. It dissolves best in boiling water. Heat one gallon, which 
will dissolve it, then add the other two. Now spread on barn floor 
or wagon box 10 bushels of wheat, take an old broom and sprinkle 
and turn until all the grain is wet. Leave ina pile over night for 
next day’s sowing, or prepare in morning for afternoon sowing. 
Set the drill for about one peck more per acre, as it will not run 
quite so freely as before treating.—[Joseph Dale. 
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the above engraving from a photograph taken three weeks ago. 
Bellingham, Mass. 
eastern fairs of ’93 and ’94 as draft oxen and never met their equal. 


THE LARGEST OXEN 


that are in existence to- day (unless our readers can put us on the track of some still larger), is the pair of thoroughbred Holstein oxen shown in 


They were purchased by J. D. Avery in the spring of 1893, when they weighed 4100 lbs. 
They drew 11,600 lbs on a drag 8 ft at one pull, in the dirt on a dead level. 


IN THE WORLD al 


These oxen are almost full brothers in blood and were bred by Joshua Ray of 


They were campaigned through the 


These oxen are now 7 years old, weigh 6100 lbs, are 17 hands high, girt 9 ft 4 in, and measure 14 ft 9 in from tip to tip and each w eighs in the same 


notch. 


For the past year their work has been just enough for proper exercise. 
general appearance are almost alike, and their richly polished horns are their crowning glory. 


They are superb as well as mammoth creatures, in markings and 











FARM 


IN WHEAT FERTILIZERS 


Ss. M. HARRIS 


IMPROVEMENT 





There are sold in the eastern states not less than fifty different 
brands of fertilizers or phosphates which the manufacturers claim 
are especially adapted to the needs of the wheat plant. The com- 
position of these fertilizers varies considerably, as shown by the 
analyses made at the experiment stations. I find, however, that the 
large majority of these fertilizers contains about the following per- 
centages of the three essential elements of plant food: 

2 per cent or 5 lbs in 250 1bs fer 
21, per cent 

8 per cent or 20 Ibs in 250 lbs fer 
2 per cent or 5 lbs in 250 lbs fer 


Nitrogen, 

Nitrogen (expressed as ammonia), 
Phosphorie acid available, 
Potash, 

it will be noticed that in these fertilizers there is only one-quarter 
as much nitrogen as phosphoric acid. About 250 lbs are usually 
applied per acre, which furnishes the quantities of the plant food 
shown in the last column. Now let us consider what quantities of 
these elements are required by a good crop of wheat: 














Nitrogen Phosphorie acid Potash 

5 bushels Wheat contains. 43 lbs 1644 lbs 11 lbs 
2700 Ibs straw contains, mm ¢* 6 “ 16 « 
Whole crop contains, 56 lbs 22144 lbs 29 lbs 


The amount of nitrogen contained in the crop and the amount fur- 
nished by the fertilizer is certainly widely different. If 500 lbs of 
fertilizer be applied instead of 250, the crop is usually increased, but 
this increase cannot be due to the phosphoric acid furnished by the 
additional amount of fertilizer, as the smaller quantity furnished 
practically all of this element that the crop could use. The in- 
crease is, therefore, due either to the extra amount of nitrogen or 
potash. It has been found that on good wheat land potash is not 
required except in very small quantities, there being an abundant 
supply on such soils. On light, sandy land a larger quantity of potash 
usually results in an increase of crop. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that it was the nitrogen that produced the increased yield. 
It is well known that barnyard manure produces better results as a 
rule than commercial fertilizers. This I think is accounted for 
when we consider that manure contains twice as much nitrogen as 
it does phosphoric acid, while the average fertilizer contains just the 
opposite to this—twice or three times as much phosphoric acid as )i- 
trogen. In order to make up for the lack of nitrogen in the wheat 
fertilizer, it certainly is not good economy to apply a greater quan- 
tity of the material and thus waste the phosphoric acid and perhaps 
the potash that the extra quantity contains. Nor is it usually 
economical to use a fertilizer that contains more nitrogen, as such 
fertilizers are sold at high prices, making the nitrogen in them cost 
from 20 to 25c per lb. It is therefore better to apply in connection 
with the nitrogen some material that will furnish nitrogen at the 
least expense. 

The two most convenient forms of nitrogen to use are nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia. It has been found, however, 
that the latter substance does not produce as good results as does 
nitrate of soda, and since the nitrate can be bought considerably 
cheaper than the sulphate there is no object in using the latter. 
Fifty pounds of nitrate of soda per acre in addition to 250 lbs of 
wheat fertilizer will produce remarkable results, and even at the 
present low price of wheat will usually be a very profitable invest- 
ment. The nitrate can be mixed with the fertilizer and drilled in 
with the grain, or if mixed with dry loam to facilitate even spread- 
ing, it may be sowed broadcast. 





CURING CORN FODDER TO PERFECTION 


A. DWINNELL 


For the last three years the only corn I have raised has been 
the sweet variety, for canning. The first year of my experience 
with the fodder of this crop was not satisfactory. Put into the barn 
after it was apparently well cured, and packed away in the usual 
manner, a considerable portion of it rotted. The second year I tried 
a different plan for curing it. As soon as the corn was picked the 
fodder was cut up and put into stooks in the usual manner, an aver- 
age of about sixteen hills to the stook. As soon as the stalks had 
become well wilted, the whole was hauled to a large barn built for 
curing tobacco, but no longer used for that purpose. A loose second 
story floor was laid in the barn, and both floors were filled with the 
fodder, the stooks being set up as they stood in the field, with 
sufficient space between them to allow the circulation of air, and 
all supported in an erect position by the old tobacco poles, suitably 
arranged for that purpose. The side doors provided for ventilation 
when tobacco was hung in the barn, were thrown open and the 
fodder given all the air possible. The result was the finest lot of 
corn fodder that I have ever seen. It was bright in color and per- 


fectly sweet, and all kinds of stock ate it with a keen relish. Last 
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year I treated my fodder in the same way with similar results. As 
I happen to have the necessary barn, the cost of storing my fodder 
in this way is very much less than would be the cost of building a 


silo and making ensilage. Ican handle it at my leisure, without 
extra help, and without costly machinery for cutting. Probably a 
trifle more of the dry fodder is rejected by stock than would be the 
case with ensilage, but all things considered I prefer to continue the 
drying of my fodder. If I had no suitable building in which to 
cure it, Iam at present inclined to think that I should erect a cheap 
shed for that special purpose, rather than to build a silo. 





Winter Oats do Well at Seaford, Sussex Co, Del. Charles 
Wright, a well-known farmer there, has grown them for a number 
of years with success. They are ‘‘perfectly hardy in this locality, 
yield double that of spring oats, and are good any way that oats may 
be used.” Director Neil of the Delaware experiment station states 
that winter oats have been successfully grown at Newark in that 
state, ‘‘and this is as far north as we have any knowledge of them. 
They have also been grown around Dover and are considered there to 
be quite as capable of withstanding the winter’s cold as is Fultz 
wheat.” T. F. Baker, one of the most intelligent farmers in Cumber- 
land Co, south Jersey, has tried winter oats several times but has 
never succeeded in bringing them through the winter. Virginia 
gray winter or turf oats, sold by T. W. Wood & Sons, the well- 
known seedsmen of Richmond, Va, are probably the hardiest of any 
of the varieties offered to the public. They are claimed to be bet- 
ter, also, for spring seeding than the ordinary oat. Farmers in- 
terested in this subject should send to T. W. Wood & Sons for their 
leaflet, which concludes with the statement that ‘‘the advantages of 
fall seeding, its tufting and grazing capacity, and the increased yield 
of heavy grain, so strongly recommend it over any other varieties of 
oats in cultivation, that it is only a question of a few years when 
Virginia gray winter or turf oats will be very generally grown all 
over the United States. If there is any place in New York state 
where winter oats should thrive it is the east end of Long Island, 
but William Crozier reports them an utter failure there. Charles 
Wright adds a caution against following with wheat on the same 
land, as the oats left in the stubble will grow during winter and be- 
come a nuisance; wheat after spring oats is all right. As a crop to 
seed with crimson clover, winter oats succeed admirably, as they 
ripen at the same time, make good hay and help hold the clover 
from falling.” 





Shelter for Farm Animais.—Every stockman should give his 
animals the best shelter he can. Humanity and good financial 
policy will warrant nothing less. But unfortunately some farmers 
cannot provide good shelters, whi¢h are expensive. This is not a 
good reason, however, why they should not provide as good shelters 
as they can. One is not justified in exposing his animals to the 
severity of the season because he cannot provide painted buildings. 
Pens of poles, the cracks chinked, and roofed with straw, cost very 
little in some localities. Sheds of straw are generally inexpensive. 
Even fodder ‘‘lean-tos” are better than nothing. 


in Districts Infested by the Hessian Fly this season, fall wheat 
had best be sown quite late, especially where it is to go on wheat 
stubble. If it was necessary, because-of weeds, to plow the ground 
as soon as the crop was removed, so much the better. The volun- 
teer grain will start up, and after the fly has deposited its eggs, it 
can be turned under and this first brood at least destroyed. If the 
pest has been yery bad it may be well to sow a few strips through 
the field, and when the eggs have been laid replow the whole area. 


The Failure of Millet, in many localities, demonstrates that al- 
though this plant can stand a great deal of dry weather, it must 
have enough moisture in the early stages to give it a good start. 
In drouthy districts, this summer, it usually sprouted and some- 
times attained a hight of three or four inches, then dried up. [If 
enough moisture had been present to enable it to develop good 
roots, a fair crop would have been produced. 

Cabbages are Unharmed by Freezing if of hardy varieties, but 
Early Winnegstadt, a tender sort, is-nearly spoiled by freezing. 
While burying cabbage top down may have its advantages, mine 
are set in a cellar bottom on their roots and keep well into spring. 
fH. A. Sprague, Washington Co, Me. 

To Obtain Improved Machinery when short of money, I went to a 
retail dealer and arranged to plant a crop expressly to pay for the 
machinery wanted. I never order more machinery than I feel sure 
I can pay for in the fall. In this way I have bought all kinds of 
farm machinery, and supplied the house with improved housekeep- 
ing utensils in keeping with the farm.—{S. R. Walker. 











A CONVENIENT HOG HOUSE 


8. P. SHULL, OHIO 


The structure is raised on posts or stone pillars, so that a small 
platform of two feet or more in hight may be erected just outside 
one of the doors, as seen in the perspective view, Fig 1, and in the 
ground plan, Fig 2. As 
but one end of the building 
is necessarily thus ele- 
vated, it is best, where 
possible, to select a sloping 
piece of ground for its lo- 
cation, placing the build- 
ing so that entrance may 
be had at the other end 
without the use of steps. 
As a matter of economy in 
building material, the rear 
wall is made lower than 
the front, the ridge of the 
roof running along the line 
of posts that form the 
front of the series of pens. The front of each pen consists of a 
hanging door, a, Fig 3, swinging back and forth within the trough, 
and held in either position by a sliding latch, b, thrust into a hole 
near the edge of the trough. These hanging doors are made remov- 
able by the use of separable brackets, as shown at a, Fig 4, 
the lower half being 
firmly fixed to the post, = 
the upper half held in } a 
place by a coach screw, | Il 
which permits motion | 





FIG 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PIGGERY 





from side to side, and 
ordinarily is retained in 
position by a nail or pin iM 
driven into the post on aT 
each side of the block. 
When loading hogs on a 
wagon the rear of the FIG 2, FLOOR PLAN 

wagon is brought against the outer end of the platform, and lowered 
to its level by cutting soil from beneath the wheels. The front of 
the platform is temporarily boarded up, while the open door closes 
the back. One of the hanging doors is now removed, and the hogs 
are driven along the passage in front of the pens, out upon the 
platform, which is level with the floor, and into the wagon, with but 
little persuasion. Between the pens are sliding doors, held in posi- 
tion by a pin or bolt passing through the door and working in a 
series of holes in one of the partition boards. In this way large 
and small animals may be separated for feeding, and yet all have 









































FIG 4 


FIG 3. 
access to the same yard through the same door, or part may be 


SWINGING DOOR 


entirely shut in at pleasure. The doors that communicate with the 
yard are double; an outer door which may be permanently closed, 
and a swing door hung between the posts, shutting out wind, rain 
and snow when the outer door is open. To facilitate the removal 
of the excrement, an opening of a few inches next the floor at the 
rear of the pens extends the entire length of the building. This is 
closed by a narrow board in sections of a few feet in length, hung 
just above it and resting against the edge of the floor, which ex- 
tends an inch or two beyond the sill, as represented at c, Fig 4. 








The Harvest Season brings to mind the planning of early spring,— 
what we were to plant in the different fields. October is the culmi- 
nation of allin the harvest. During the hot days we labored in 
the sun to keep the soil light and stirred and the weeds down. 
Now we are reaping the benefits in the glad harvest season. ‘Be 
diligent in business.” As farming is a true business, diligence cer- 
tainly does count. Take a day off now and then, as it helps to 
make you brighter and more satisSed with life.—[F. D. Wheelock. 


THE HANDY 








MECHANIC [3] 


HANDY WRINKLES IN LOADING BULKY FORAGE 





The device shown in Fig 1 represents the front part of the run- 
ning gear of a common farm wagon to which is attached a sort of 
fodder or brush frame. This frame is constructed as follows: Take 
two 8x3-inch poles, 12 ft long, place them 
in position as shown at Fig1; aaaare 
hardwood boards 8 inches wide. The last 
one is 8 ft long, with the other two to cor- 
respond. These are nailed to the poles. 
At b b are holes in which stakes are placed 
to prevent fodder or brush slipping off. 
The upper ends of the poles are placed on 
the bolster of the wagon; the lower drag 
on the ground. A coupling pole runs from 


a 






































FIG 2 


TWO STYLES OF LOADING DEVICES. 
the axle to the crosspiece, c. This attaches the fodder drag secure- 
ly to the wagon and permits of turning, etc. The figure shows the 
drag in position as seen from above. As no iron work is necessary, 
any farmer can easily construct one himself. The illustration ren- 
ders its building perfectly easy. The drag is not only useful for 
hauliag fodder, but comes handy in disposing of brush or any bulky 
material which is difficult to load upon wagons. A variation of 
this device, made specially for loading corn fodder, is shown in Fig 
2. Cuta 16-foot, 2-inch board 12 inches wide into two equal 
lengths. Place these side by side flatwise, a a, and secure firmly 
by means of 2x2-inch cleats, b. Bore an auger hole near the upper 
end of each board, and with stay chains fasten this ladder to back 
end of the rack. Take up anarmful of fodder, walk up the ladder 
and deposit it on the front of the rack. Continue piling as high as 
desired until the load is complete. 


FIG 1 





BUILDING CAUSEWAYS OF WOOD 


In some regions stone suitable for building causeway walls is 
not at hand. Insucha case a nassageway for cattle may be made 
under a road by us 
ing wooden timbers ty) 
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while the timbers at 2 
the top serve the same purpose. Such a wall is much more easily 
constructed than one made of stone. 





Constructing Artesian Wells for Irrigation.—One of the best arte- 
sian basins in the world is in South Dakota, though there as 
elsewhere some of the irrigating wells have been carelessly con- 
structed. But if the cap rock and the water-bearing rock are firm 
and hard, they are still successful, though Prof J. H. Shepard 
thinks that it will be difficult to repair them when their common 
iron pipes are rusted through. He suggests that an outside casing 
should be firmly seated in the rock, below all sand. That no wash- 
ing or caving of the sides may occur, the casing should closely fol- 
low the drill as soon as a flow is reached. Galvanized pipes should 
be used and joined by very strong couplings. The inner pipe, 
which penetrates the flow, should have its lower end perforated to 
prevent a rush of water at any point in the sand rock. To pre- 
vent the water from working up ‘around the outside of the pipe 
and cutting the cap rock away, the casing should fit snugly in a, 
small bore in the cap rock. All pipes placed within the first, or 
outside casing, should come to the top of the well. 
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SORGHUM SYRUP MAKING 


G. H. TURNER 


The making of a good, clear, golden-yellow syrup from sor- 
ghum cane, :n article that will sell well in any market and please 
even the most fastidious, an article that shall be equal in appear- 
ance and taste to the best refined syrup, and vastly superior to any 
of the ‘*glucose” syrups on the market, is quite an easy yet very 
particular matter. The first essential is a good mill, the second a 
copper pan or evaporator of a size to correspond with that of the 
mill. If the pan is too large for the mill it will evaporate the juice 
too fast, the fire will occasionally have to be slacked, and the result 
is, the juice is left on the pan too long, which makes the syrup dark, 
The less time the juice stays on the pan and the speedier the process 
of syrup making is carried on, the better, clearer and brighter will 
be the product. On the other hand, if the mill is too large for the 
pan, a head of juice is too easily kept up, and an idle team and idle 
hands are the consequence. Too often the mill and pan are out of 
proportion. The third essential] is strict cleanliness throughout the 
entire process. The juice should be strained at the mill, again 
strained at and before going on the evaporator, and the syrup 
strained as it leaves the evaporator. In making syrup, keep the 
three back sections filled with the partially cooked syrup, even with 
the lower bars, and the three front sections—those over the furnace 
or tire—filled with green juice, level with the upper or highest bars. 
The back section, or that next the smoke stack or chimney, should 
be syrup, the next not quite as far advanced, and the next still less 
s», while the front half of the evaporator should be juice steadily 
undergoing the evaporating process, until by the time a run of 
syrup is made, it is at the right or highly colored stage to be run 
into the back sections. The finished article should never be allowed 
to occupy more than two. sections, or the probabilities are that 
some of the syrup will get scorched before it can be removed from 
the pan. A smart boil should be kept up the entire length of the 
pan, with the single exception of the first section, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the evaporating process. The main requisites 
of the syrup maker are a clear head, a quick eye, a deft hand, and 
he must know his business and have confidence in himself. Never 
al ow the pan to get too full, and do not be afraid of a burn-up, but 
keep plenty of juice behind and the tank as full as practicable. 
Never make a run until the syrup is fully ripe, which may easily be 
told by its sinking or going down on the pan, by its roping when 
held aloft on the skimmer, and by the peculiar sputtering noise 
made by the air bubbles as they burst. In spite of all the care that 
may be exercised in straining the juice, there is still a sediment 
which settles on the bottom of the evaporator. To prevent this 
sediment adhering to and baking on the bottom of the pan, thereby 
giving to the syrup a scorched flavor, if not causing a burn-up, the 
bottom of the pan should be repeatedly and thoroughly scraped 
with the edge of the skimmer. More especially is this necessary 
just previous to and during arun. Never grind out the juice long 
before it is evaporated, or it will sour. Twelve hours is ample time 
in which to turn sweet juice into a sharp sour beer, necessitating 
the addition of lime or soda in quantity sufficient to neutralize the 
Never cut the cane until it is ripe,—told by the ripeness of 
the head and color of the cane,—and grind at once. Never allow 
juice, either in the mill, tanks, or evaporator, to sour. All recepta- 
cles, vessels and implements used in the manufacture of syrup 
should be kept scrupulously clean. Never allow raw or partially 
cooked juice to be mixed with syrup that is cooked, in order to pre- 
vent scorching, or even a burn-up, or the resulting product will be 
a lumpy, jelly-like mass, unfit to eat. Never permit the fodder 
blades to become frost bitten before they are stripped, but if frost 
does nip them, strip the blades off immediately, before the sun has 
time to wilt them, and all will be well. Syrup made from frost- 
bitten caneis a little worse than no syrup atall. In the manufac- 
ture of an absolutely perfect article of syrup, a great deal depends 
on the degree of ripeness of the cane, the land on which it is 
grown, the time it is allowed to stay on the evaporator, the fireman, 
and the syrup maker. 


acid. 





Trouble with Cider Vinegar.—‘‘Two years ago I made four barrels 
of cider vinegar, putting in one-third water and two-thirds pure 
cider, but it is not fit for use yet, although it has been headed up 
tight.” Our subscriber should have left the bung out, so as to have 
let the air get to it. If air is excluded, of course acetic fermentation 
cannot set in. Leave in a warm place and add mother of vinegar, 
which you can obtain from a jug of vinegar. 


it Does Not Pay to Ship Pears ‘long distances without first wrap- 
ping each perfect specimen with soft paper, and covering the inside 
of the boxes with spongy paper or well-dried moss. This is the 
French method. 
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CATALPA, A TREE WORTHY OF MORE GENERAL CULTURE 


An Ohio correspondent writes: ‘I wish you would inform your 
readers more about the planting of forest trees—what will be the 
best to plant for the use of fence posts, where to get them, and the 
best way of planting. If timber is cut down in the future as it has 
been in the past, it will be difficult to buy a farm that has sufficient 
timber upon it to keep up the fencing.” There is no better tree for 
fence and telegraph posts, or the general uses of the farm in Ohio, 
than the hardy catalpa (Catalpa bignonioides). It is a rapid grow- 
ing, hardy and very durable tree, exceedingly valuable for general 
purposes of fencing, while as a wood for fuel it is of greater value 
than the cottonwoods, box elders or white maples generally grow- 
ing in the western states. The seeds of the catalpa are borne in 
long, bean-like pods, which are somewhat small and delicate look- 
ing, and contain about fifty seeds each. These seed pods are al- 
ways gathered in December or January, and the seed should be 


. planted in the spring, in goodjsoil, in rows three to four feet apart, 


six inches in the row, thinned out to one foot apart intherow. The 
ground should be kept clean, and when the plants are three years 
old, transplant to rows ten feet apart north and south, and six feet 
apart east and west. In from 12to15 years each alternate row 
running north and south may be removed for posts or poles, leav- 
ing the remaining trees 10 feet apart one way and 12 feet apart the 
other way—or 363 to the acre. Ifthe ground is in good condition, 
after a dozen years more these trees will be sufficiently large for 
from four to eight railroad ties each. 

The rapidity of growth of the catalpa is, as Prof C. S. Sargent 
says,‘‘ simply astounding.” It has proved to be the strongest grower, 
the most tenacious to the soil, standing the dry weather and dry 
ground better, and coming to maturity quicker, than other varieties 
of forest trees adapted to the states of Ohio, Nebraska, Kansas and 
generally in all those states watered by the Missouri river and its 
tributaries. Says Prof Sargent: ‘‘ For fence posts, telegraph 
poles, hop and vineyard poles the wood of the catalpa has no known 
equal among extira-tropical woods. It is for these and other em- 
ployments where a cheap material capable of resisting decay when 
exposed to the action of the soil and weather is required, that the 
catalpa can be more profitably employed than the wood of any 
tree suitable for cultivation over so large an area of the United 
States.” Other trees suitable for forest planting in Ohio and gen- 
erally in the region above outlinedare: the ailanthus, A. glandulosa; 
white ash, Fraxinus americana; black locust, Robinia pseud- 
acacia; and chestnut, Castanea vesca. 





Making a Terrace Firm.—The new soil of a terrace is likely to 
give way at the edge if pressed upon at all heavily. In making a 
terrace it is well, therefore, tO Qustuyan ar iptrie ted te 
drive stakes along the outer “WL! ? NU 
edge, short stakes being driven 
diagonally into the earth and 
nailed to these, as shown in 
the sketch. This will render at 
the outer edge of the terrace 9.2730 €2" 
firm and aid much in preserv- SE 
ing its shape. By this means 
terraces may be constructed in 
many localities where without such a’ device the soil could not be 
kept in place, and would soon present an unsightly appearance. 
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The Silent Subsoiler.—There are some silent subsoilers that do 
their work with ease, and, in their way, as effectually as any team 
or plow ever hitched, though on some lands the use of a subsoil plow 
is essential to the best beginning of such work. The clover plant 
is rightly famed as one of these, and alfalfa is its superior. Its 
roots work Sunday as well as Saturday; night and day; they strike 
5, 10, 15 or 20 ft deep, making innumerable perforations, .while 
storing up nitrogen, and when these roots decay they-leave not on- 
ly a generous crop, but millions of openings into which the air 
and rains of heaven find their way, and help to constitute an un- 
failing reservoir of wealth, upon whieh the husbandman can draw 
with little fear of protest or overdraft.—[F. D. Coburn, Kansas. 


Gladiolus Marie Lemoine.—If I were restricted to the culture of 
one gladiolus it would be the Marie Lemoine. The abuse and neg- 
lect this bulb will stand isastonishing. I have known it to lay over 
winter in the ground and come up in the spring like an iris. I 
would not, however, recommend this practice. It is now so well 
established that it will reproduce itself from seed true to type. If 
you do not have this in your collection, get it by all means before 
another season goes by.—[W. J. Moyle. Racine Co, Wis. 















THE MODERN CORN BINDER AND ITS USE 


The great American money crop is Indian corn. It is without 
much doubt native to the western continent, where its production 
is practically controlled, as no other country possesses the soil and 
climate suited to its best development. The fertile land of the 
central west is its natural home. Here it brings wealth and pros- 
perity. A loss or partial failure of a single crop amounts toa 
calamity. Machinery for preparing the ground, planting the seed 
and cultivating the grow- 
ing plant has been im- 
proved upon from time to 
time; but the one great 
drawback is the lack of a 
practical implement for 
husking standing corn. 
This has not yet appeared. 
However, the same object 
is being partially accom- 
plished in a somewhat 
roundabout way by means 
of the corn binder and the 
combined husker and fod- 
der shredder. All corn 
cannot be husked by this 
plan, as it necessitates cut- 
ting, shocking and run- 
ning the cured fodder 
through the husker, but 
improved corn binders 
have made this practice 
more common than would 
have been possible a few 
years ago. The greater 
appreciation for corn fod- 
der as feed for all kinds of 
farm animals, and its wide 
use, have created a demand 
for better corn harvesting 
machinery. After several years of careful experimentation, several 
firms have produced corn binders which they will put on the mar- 
ket this fall. These operate on practically the same principle, dif- 
fering in details of construction. The machine is drawn by twe 
horses, and cuts one row atatime. The stalks are cut off near the 
ground, or about 18 inches above it, and carried, standing on end, 
in an upright position, to a modified form of the ordinary harvester 
binder and bound in bundles, common binding twine being used. 
The bundles are then discharged to one side, leaving room for the 
machine to pass in cutting the next row. Itcan be adjusted to 
short or tall corn, and tilted up or down in order to pick up fallen 
or leaning stalks. The bundles are shocked much as are wheat 
sheaves. Sorghum, Kaffir corn, Milo maize and similar forage 
plants have been successfully harvested with the corn binder. If 
ordinary shock corn is desired, begin cutting when the blades have 


FIG 1. 





FIG 2. 


TILTED FORWARD TO PICK UP LODGED CORN 
begun to turn, which in central latitudes during an ordinary season is 
about Sept 1to10.° Place the bundles in good-sized shocks, tak- 
ing care not to make them too large if the weather is damp and 
cloudy. When they have cured sufficiently haul to the barnyard 
and run the fodder through a husker and shredder. The ears will 
come out nicely cleaned, the leaves and stalks torn and broken 
and in excellent condition for stock feed. This material was used 
extensively last season because of a poor hay crop and scarcity of 


CORN HARVESTING 





THE IMPROVED CORN BINDER OF 1895—REAR VIEW 
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grain, and was highly praised. 
the fodder, cut the corn greener, put up in smaller shocks, and 


If the crop is wanted chiefly for 


when cured run through the shredder. The shredded fodder had 
better be stored in the hay mow ora hay shed. It can be stacked 
out of doors, but the stack must be well topped out with slough 
grass, or some material which will shed the rain. The machine 
is also widely used for cutting ensilage corn. 

A good idea of the 1895 corn binders made by the McCormick 
company can be had by carefully studying the accompanying illus- 
trations. Fig 1 is a view 
of the complete machine 
as seen from the rear. 
Where the corn is very 
tall an extra set of packer 
arms is provided. Fig 2 
shows the front part of 
the machine tilted for- 
ward in order to enable it 
to pick up lodged or lean- 
ing stalks. As soon as 
they reach the elevator 
chains and packer, these 
stalks are easily taken care 
of. Fig 3 shows the cut- 
ting apparatus. It con- 
sists of two stationary 
knives with the sharp 
edges apart in front and 
coming almost together in 
the rear. The stalks are 
severed by these. If, how- 
ever, the cutting is imper- 
fect, the work is completed 
by a sickle with one sec- 
tion placed just back of 
the knives. The whole 
machine is light, simple 
and easily operated. 
Various homemade con- 
trivances for cutting corn have been devised also, some of which 
we shall illustrate later. 








A Good Silo.—To all intents and purposes a silo is a great fruit 
can in which fodder is preserved green, and as such its walls and 
bottom must be as nearly as possible air-tight. It must be very 
strong, and should be as durable and permanent as any other farm 
building. If a silo is to be built at all it should be built right. A 
cheap silo which wastes 20 
to 30 per cent of the feed 
put into it is much more 
costly than one built for 
twice the sum of money, 
provided it insures a loss of 
no more than eight to twelve 
per cent of what is 
stored init. If 
you are not able to 
build a good silo 
do not build any. 
To put a little 
money in a poor 
one may be worse 
than throwing it 
away. Silos may 
may be built of 
stone, brick, con- 
crete, metal, or 
wood. In climates 
where there is no 
danger from frost 
there are many 
reasons for prefer- 
ring stone, brick, 
or concrete for the 
walls of silos. Atthe present prices of lumber, however, it can be 
used more cheaply in most parts of the United States than any 
other material. Were it not for the expense of deep excavation and 
the labor of removing the silage when feeding, it might usually 
be best to place the silo wholly or largely below ground wherever 
the distance to standing water in the soil is far enough below the 
surface so as not to interfere. In any case the silo should be placed 
as deeply in the ground as practicable.—[F. H. King, Wis Exp Sta. 





FRONT VIEW OF CUTTER 
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President Collier of the Atlanta exposition 
announces that most of the exhibits are al- 
ready in position and that the exposition will 
open promptly this week on Thursday, as here- 
tofore announced. Atlanta now has a popu- 
lation of 110,000 and is a great railroad center, 
having roads radiating to the leading cities in 
every section of the country. Atlanta has 
been appropriately called the “Chicago of the 


south” and like the “Garden city of the 
west” is a hustler from the word go! 
— 


Take out some more fire insurance, now that 
your farm buildings are crowded with the sea- 
son’s crops. A policy for a reasonable amount 
to run three or six months, in addition to the 
insurance you carry regularly, will not cost 
much and in case of fire will partially reim- 
burse you for the loss of the season’s labors. 
We make this suggestion because convinced 
of its great value and because we know 
that the majority of farmers carry but a limit- 
ed amount of insurance and seldom increase it 
during the fall season. 

— 

We wish each and all of our readers to feel 
perfectly free to ask or answer questions 
through our columns, or to write us briefly 


their own experience upon matters that 
interest farmers generally and especially 
those in their vicinity. For instance, 


here is a question from F. H. Cockayne 
upon which our readers’ experience will dowbt- 
less prove useful: ‘‘I am troubled with rats 
in my barn and they are so numerous that they 
destroy my hay if I buy in quantities, which I 
must do to get it at a reasonable price. My 
dogs cannot get at them as the moment the 
door is opened they bolt down'holes in the floor. 
If I poison them I am afraid of the dogs eating 
them and thus getting poisoned.” 
——— 

The price of wheat is greatly depressed by 
the poor quality and increased extent of smut- 
ty wheat. Smut has appeared in several coun- 
ties in Ohio and it is one of those persistent 
things that can only be checked by unremit- 
ting care. As farmers are now selecting their 
seed wheat they cannot be too careful, first, 
not to sow wheat in a field where smut appear- 
ed this year; second, not to sow seed from a 
district where smut is common; third, to se- 
lect only the soundest, plumpest wheat and 
treat it with blue vitriol or use some other means 
to destroy the spores that may be adhering to 
the grain. The northwest is reaping the re- 
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ward of negligence in the spread of smutty 
wheat, and the grade of American wheat will 
be affected in our foreign markets, thus touch- 
ing every American wheat grower. Our pock- 
ets and our reputation demand great care in 
selecting seed wheat this fall. 


The Farmers in the Campaign. 





“Farming the farmers’’is a game that has 
long been played successfully by the average 
politician of all parties. It is high time that 
the tables were turned. Either the farmers 
must make oftice-seekers and office-holders toe 
the mark, or the farmer will be more burdened 
than ever with taxes and expensive officials. 


The time seems ripe for another dose of 
farmers’ league tactics. The grange has been 
working for equal taxation, only to be defeat- 


ed because debarred by its rules and sentiment 
from carrying its wants right into politics. The 
farmers and stock breeders must organize as 


never before or the tuberculin extremists will 
make a bad matter worse, until it will be un- 
lawful to milk a cow without a veterinary up- 


start to watch the job and draw more pay for it 
than the milk is worth! The increasing horde 
of ofticials of high and low degree are combin- 
ed to raise each other’s salaries and multiply 
soft jobs fortheir friends, and will certainly suc- 
ceed unless met by a stern demand for, rigid 
economy enforced upon the legislature by an 
effective coalition of the common people. 

The canal question is also of pressing impor- 
tance in New York state. The Erie canal now 
draws about six feet of water, and New York 
state voters are asked to borrow $9,000,000 in 
making it eight feet deep in the clear. But 
this would be a tax that would benefit Buffalo 
and New York cities at the cost of the entire 


state. Still more would it benefit the 
vast interior that is tributary to the 
great lakes. Yet eight feet of water 
would be only a temporary § makeshift. 


A deep waterway from the great lakes to the 
Atlantic is an imperative necessity for the na- 
tional defense and for the development and 
prosperity of both the east and the central 
west and far northwest. The right thing is for 
the national government to assume the Erie 
canal, and deepen it to 20 feet, so as to accom- 
modate ships of war as well as the carriers of 
commerce. This would virtually bring the 
Atlantic coast to the most distant shores of the 
great lakes, permit rapid and cheap transpor- 
tation from the far interior or from sections 
less distant, and free three-fourths of the coun- 
try from railroad domination. Let New York 
taxpayers refuse to be a party to any make- 
shift, but let this great waterway be construct- 
ed properly and for all time by the nation and 
for the nation. 

1. Equal taxation. 

2.. Nocompulsory tuberculin or bogus butter. 

3. Canal improvement only at national ex- 

pense. 

4. Fewer officials, not more. 

5. Strict economy, lower salaries, less taxes. 

These are the crying issues in the approach- 
ing campaign. Come together in the farmers’ 
political league and see to it that the produ- 
cers and tax payers attend the primaries of 
their respective parties and choose only dele- 
gates pledged to nominate men who will be 
true to these issues. When the candidates are 
named, make each and all, from the highest 
down, state in writing just where he stands. 
Then whichever way the election goes, the 
farmers’ just demands will prevail! That’s 
business. It doesn’t interfere a bit with a 
man’s partisanship, but it enables each-voter 
to compel his party to try to do right. 

ouiermccipsiaiiiamnsiaseen 

se careful in granting franchise to electric 
railroads on the highway through rural dis- 
tricts. See to it that the rails are laid outside 
of the roadbed as now used, where this can 
possibly be done. Do not permit the rails in 
the middle or at one side of the roadway prop- 
er without reserving abundant.width for car- 
riage travel. For nine miles out of Columbus, 
Ohio, the rails occupy the center of a narrow 
roadway which does not give room enough for 
both sorts of travel unless the farmer gets over 
into the ditch. The electrics should also be 
compelled to pay all damages and expenses 
and should leave the highway in an improved 
condition. Contracts made with the trolley 


and so plainly stated that the corporation can 
be hauled up with a short turn if it violates 
the agreement. The steam roads had to pay 
for their rights of way and trolley systems 


should give a _ fair return also. An 
immense amount of wildcat financier- 
ing is being done by promoters of elec- 
tric roads. The cost of a trolley sys- 
tem including rails, wires, power plant, ete, 


in rural districts where there is no charge for 
other than ordinary repairs for use of the road- 
bed, will be less than $5000 per mile, but 
stock and bonds are usually issued to the 
amount of $25,000 a mile or more and the pub- 
lic pays high fares to pay interest on this 
watered stock. We confess to much faith in 
Martin Dodge’s idea of having steel rails laid 
and owned by the county. He shows how 
they could serve for both ordinary vehicles 
and electric cars, and the rental from the lat- 
ter would more than pay the cost of mainte- 


-nance. The city of Detroit has waked up tothe 


interest of the people in this matter so thor- 
oughly that one can now ride 21 miles in that 
city for a three-cent fare. 
Rie 

Figures that talk are given in the table be- 
low. Itshows that the receipts of butter at 
Boston during the past three months have in- 
creased 20 per cent over the amount received 
and sold in that market during the like period 
last year. Meanwhile the receipts of oleo fell 
off 83 percent. This is the result of an eflicient 
enforcement of the Massachusetts dairy law, 
since its constitutionality was sustained by 
the United States supreme court. That law was 
obtained only after a five years’ fight on the 
part of the farmers, who in addition to the 
grange finally had to organize the farmers’ po- 
litical league and turned the state upside down 
politically before they could get a legislature 
true to the people’s interests. The following 
official figures are eloquent in showing what is 
being done in a state where hog butter can 
only be sold for what it is: 














Receipts --Butter (lbs), 7-Oleo (tubs), 
at Boston, 1895 1894 1895 1894 
June, 7,694,356 2,452 
July, 7,056,554 1,187 
August, 4,700,021 983 

Total, 19,450,931 16,117,587 4,622 28,269 


Increase in receipts of butter, 3,333,344 Ibs 


Decrease in receipts of oleo, 3 mos, 23,647 tubs 
(ene Sean ae 


“Is it becoming a profitable necessity for 
orchardists to invest in cold storage for fruit?” 
This question is one that comes up more forci- 
bly every fall. Especially is this true when 
there is a large crop of apples and other fruit, 
the best of which suffers from the competition 
of inferior quality. Hence we answer yes to 
the question asked, but on many farms a fruit 
retarding hense or a cool, dry, ventilated cel- 
lar may do almost as well as an expensive cold 
storage plant. The icehouse may be arranged 
to furnish cold storage as well as ice without 
much increased expense. Admirable and 
practical plans for all such structures and par- 
ticulars for managing such storage places are 
features in that very valuable book, The Ice 
Crop, price $1 postpaid from this office. 

0 

“A complete revolution in almost every 
branch of the dairy industry”’ is likely to be 
the result of recent-and future progress in 
dairy bacteriology, in. guiding the milk pro- 
ducer to his best methods of furnishing pure 
milk, in aiding the butter maker to obtain a 
uniform and desirable flavor, and in helping 
the cheese maker to avoid some of his difficul- 
ties.”” The study of bacteria or germs in miik 
or dairy products has already done much. All 
who wish to be thoroughly informed of the 
latest progress in this direction should send 
for Bulletin 25 on dairy bacteriology, issued 
from the eftice of experiment stations, depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D C, and 
sent free to all who apply to that address for it. 

. es - 

The hearing before the interstate commerce 
commission on milk freights will probably be 
held in New York city, the commission sitting 
in one of the United States court rooms in the 
postoftice building. I[t will not be held before 
October and it may be even later before the 
matter can be brought to trial. We shall keep 
our readers advised, so that there may be a 
large attendance of milk producers and others 
interested. ° 








PRESENT AND FUTURE HOG SUPPLY. 


There exists a material shortage of matured 
hogs, while the number of pigs available for 
the later autumn and winter markets: is liber- 
al. In view of the certainty of a corn crop 
record breaking in size and the almost cer- 
tainty of low-priced feeding material, AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has made a special investiga- 
tion to determine the probable supply of hogs 
available for feeding purposes. In addition to 
its own list of regular county reporters, circu- 
lars of inquiry were sent to 1500 leading stock 
shippers in the principal feeding states. Re- 
plies from both sources have been very full 
and the facts which are now preserted repre- 
sent a consolidation of local estimates of both 
growers and dealers, covering very minutely 
the main stock-raising districts of the country. 

The situation regarding mature hogs is com- 
plicated by peculiar conditions. Last year 
there was an almost total failure of the corn 
‘crop in districts most prominent hog pro- 
ducing sections and as a consequence not only 
was all available stock fattened and rushed off 
during the fall and early winter, but pigs, 
stock hogs and brood sows were sold to go to 
states better supplied with corn. This left 
some localities bare of hogs. The states re- 
ceiving these western pigs and hogs suffered 
from sporadic outbreaks of fatal disease during 
the fall and winter and to get rid of it market- 


as 


ed everything as rapidly as possible. This 
year a bountiful corn crop is promised almost 
everywhere and extra effort has been made 
since last spring to breed and save as many 


pigs as possible. Out of these conflicting con- 
ditions our present report shows that there ex- 
ists at the present time a material shortage of 
hogs ready for market, and this shortage while 
worst where the crops last year failed is by no 
means confined to those districts. The supply 
of mature stock hogs, as compared with the 
same date last year, is returned at 89 per cent, a 
figure which present small receipts would 
seem to indicate as a conservative statement. 
The decline in numbers is, however, more im- 
portant than this figure would indicate, as 
there is a heavier falling off in the principal 
supply states, in a measure balanced by. higher 
averages in states whose supply is of only local 
importance. 
SUPPLY PIGS. 

On account of the large area planted to corn 
this spring and the general feeling that after 
three short corn crops a large one’ was proba- 
ble, extra effort was made to breed and save 
pigs. Thespring weather was thoroughly fa- 
vorable at time of farrowing, litters were rea- 
sonably large, general health good and the 
proportion of the crop saved untisually large. 
These favorable conditions in a measure aton- 
ed for the scarcity of breeding sows in many 
districts, and the result was a pig crop larger 
in proportion to the stock of mature hogs than 
usual. As soon as possible after spring farrow- 
ing sows were bred a second time, hence the 
crop of late pigs is even larger. The total sup- 
ply, however, appears to be slightly smaller 
than a year ago, tlie present investigation 
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making a comparative percentage of 93. Ex- 
cluding Kansas and Nebraska, where there 
seems a marked shortage on account of last 


year’s failure and consequent shipping out of 
stock that should have supplied breeding ani- 
mals this spring, the pig supply elsewhere 
seems bat little under a year ago. 

The percentage of stock hogs and of pigs 
now on hand, compared with a year ago, is re- 
ported as follows by states: 


Stock Pigs Stock Pigs 

hogs hogs 
Tex, 105 105 Minn, 96 109 
Ark, 82 83 Iowa, 85 90 
Tenn, 97 98 Mo, 91 93 
<y, 90 92 Kan, 79 84 
Ohio, 93 9 Neb, 69 80 
Mich, 96 97 N Dak, 100 104 
Ind, 97 98 S Dak, 99 89 
Il, 88 94 — — 
Wis, 90 9 8 86AV, 89 93 

MARKETING WILL BE LATE. 

Correspondents were asked as to probable 


date of marketing, and the testimony is well- 
nigh unanimous that the heavy runs of hogs 
will not reach market until decidedly later 
than usual, probably not until November. The 
reasons are obvious. Old corn is scarce and 
has been until recently high in price. Owners 
have simply carried their hogs over, intending 
to fatten them on new corn. The corn supply 
will be large, the hog supply limited and con- 
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ditions conducive to late feeding and heavy 
weights. The proportion of pigs is also larger 
than jusual, making average maturity later. 
The only exceptions to these indications of a 
late run are found either in districts where 


old corn is plentiful and owners fear a further 
decline in the hog market or from districts 
where there is 

SICKNESS AMONG HOGS. 


An unusual amount of sickness is reported, 
especially among young hogs. No district 
seems entirely free, though the most serious 
complaints come from central and western IIli- 
nois, Iowa, central Missouri, and to a more 
limited extent, eastern Kansas and Nebraska. 
It is a custom to call every fatal swine disease 
cholera, and as many deaths have and are 
occurring in various districts a cholera ep- 
idemicis talked of. As amatter of fact the 
characteristics of most of the present sickness 
are not indicative of cholera, and the probabil- 
ities are that the trouble is ephemeral in char- 
acter and not likely to cause any more alarm 
than already exists. Grass diet, early feeding 
of green corn and shortened supply of stock 
water are conditions that may have contribu- 
ted to the trouble in many districts. Fall 
weather and a better balanced ration may cor- 
rect the evil. 


Big Decrease in Englis 





Wheat Area. 





Lonpon, England, Sept 7.—Of late in this 
country good harvest weather has prevailed, 
although there has been rather too great a prev- 
alence of thunderstorms, accompanied with 
more or less rain. Still, for more than a fort- 
night past, the times have been good for the 
gathering in of the crops, and in the course of 
another 10 or 12 days, the bulk of the wheat, 
barley and oats grown in England will have 
been removed from the field to the stack, and 
probably half the produce grown in Scotland. 
Ireland has begun its harvest, but it has not 
had such favorable weather as has prevailed 
in England and Scotland. Nevertheless, 
matters have changed there, and rapid progress 
is now being made. 

Perhaps the best indication of the condition 
of affairs in Great Britain may be gathered 
from the preliminary statement which has 
just been issued by the British board of ag- 
riculture. This.,shows that the area under 
wheat in this country this year is 26.5 per cent 
less than in ’94, and the serious nature of this 
report is made more pronounced by the further 
fact that the grain grown on this diminished 
area is not of high quality or average quantity 
per acre. Those who have studied the circum- 
stances of the year will have been prepared 
for some such statement, but it must be ad- 
mitted that they were not expecting such a 
large diminution of the wheat area. The cu- 
rious circumstance attaching;to the grain crops 
in this country is that, although wheat has de- 
creased 26.5 per cent, the diminution has not 
been made up by a corresponding increase in 
other grain, for barley appears with an in- 
crease of only 3.4 per cent and oats 1.3; and if 
to this is added the increase of 7.3 in potatoes 
and 8.6°in rotation grasses even then the di- 
minished area of wheat is not met. Consequent- 
ly, it brings out the conclusion that nearly 200,- 
000 acres of land must have failed under culti- 
vation. 

It will be of interest, and may be of consid- 
erable importance to growers of barley in the 
U 8, to draw attention to the brewers’ inter- 
national exhibition and market which will be 
held at the Royal Agricultural hall, London, 
at the end of October. At this, the 17th annu- 
al exhibition, there will be, as in former years, 
competitions for malting and seed barley. A 
number of these prizes are open only to Brit- 
ish-grown grain, but there are four classes es- 
pecially for foreign malting barleys. Hitherté 
there was but one class for the latter, but 
owing to the immense number of entries it 
has been found necessary to divide the exhib- 
its into four classes; One class is open to 
malting barleys from America (U 8S, Canada, 
Chili, etc). It may be worth while for Amer- 
ican growers to compete, and should any of 
them desire to do so, they should communicate 
at once with the secretary, brewers’ exhibi- 
tion, 24 Wellington street, Strand, London. 
Forms of entry will then be sent, and there 
will be time to get them filled up and returned 
by the date fixed for receiving them, namely, 
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Oct 14. Growers of barley on the European 
continent have hitherto had pretty well their 
own way in this foreign competition, but it is 
expected they will have to meet very consid- 
erabie competition from other quarters of the 
globe this year. 


The Notable Strength in Wool Abroad. 


European mafkets for wool are much strong- 
er than on this side the ocean. Interest over 
there has really reached a point akin to excite- 





ment, and the wonder is that the American 
markets are so sluggish in the face of this 


strength abroad One of the most important 
features recently was the purchase last week in 
Boston and N Y of various lots of South Ameri- 
can wool, shipped primarily to Antwerp, even- 
tually to this side, and now reshipped to Ant- 
werp. These re-exports amounted to more 
than 1,000,000 lbs and paid a profit to the ship- 


per. While they stggest an over-abundance 
of foreign wool here they also illustrate the 


relatively high position of the market in Eu- 
rope where the staple is wanted. 

Some of our largest consumers of wool are 
running almost exclusively on foreign stock, 
and this of course accounts in a measure for the 
dullness in domestic fleeces, cutting down the 
consumption of these, and at the same time of- 
fering support to the price of wool abroad. 
The Boston Commercial Bulletin reports total 
sales in that city last week 5,334,000 lbs, domes- 
tic and foreign. There is thus considerable 
business passing, as other leading wool centers, 
such as N Y, Philadelphia and Chicago, are get- 
ting their share. Holders are stubborn, in 
spite of a rather dull and heavy goods market, 
and the general impression is that the forth- 
coming London sales, beginning Tuesday of 
next week, will show a higher market. Since 
Aug 1 choice grades have advanced 18 per 
cent at London. 


Our Exports of Butter for the year ending 
June 30 only equaled the average of Cana- 
dian exports during the last three or four 
years, total U Sshipments being 5,599,000 lbs 
(against 11,812,000 lbs in ’94) with 5,534,000 Ibs 
from Canada in ‘94 and over 7,000,000 in ‘3. 
The Dominion continues to lead in the cheese 
trade, and has increased steadily since ‘87, 
when her exports were 73,604,000 lbs. Cana- 
dian "94 cheese exports were 154,977,000 Ibs, 
against 73,852,000 lbs from the U S that year 
and 60,448,000 lbs in 95. 





Cattle Producers and Shippers share the in- 
terest being felt in England in the expected ar- 
rival of the large steamer from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, havingon board nearly 600 fat beeves, a 
numberof horses and sheep. This shipment 
has been arranged and carried out witha view 
of attempting to supply the English market 
with Australian meat killed in London and to 
avoid freezing or use of refrigerator. The 
Australians hope to be able, if this experiment 
proves successful, to compete in a marked de- 
gree with the live stock trade as now carried 
on by the US. There is little danger in this 
respect as long as the quality of American ex- 
port steers is so high, and the animals from the 
southern hemisphere so ordinary. 


Linseed Meal at Low Prices during the com- 
ing winter is practically assured. Not since 
91 has there been such a crop of flaxseed, this 
being placed at 15,600,000 bu for '95 against 19,- 
000,000 bu in the banner year named. The 
acreage just harvested was vastly greater than 
that of a year ago, and the average yield, ap- 
proximating 10 bu, also largely in excess. Fair 
prices for seed last winter, and dissatisfaction 
with wheat growing, were among the induce- 
ments to put in a larger breadth this year, and 
good weather has done the rest. The flaxseed 
crop now comes almost exclusively from the 
six states of N D, S D, Minn, Ia, Neb and Kan. 
Years ago it was grown extensively as far east 
as Ohio, but is pushed forward with the agri- 
cultural development of new country. Small 
areas are noted in NY and Pa, and some 
interest shown on the Pacific slope. Last year 
over 4,000,000 bu seed was imported. This 
year the home supply promises to be more 
than ample for all purposes. Seed has declined 
in price during the last two weeks and meal 
shows a downward tendency, being quoted in 
Boston now at $20 per ton in carloads, against 
22 in Aug and 23 50 in June. > 
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THE FOREIGN OUTLET FOR APPLES. 
WORLD'S CROP LIBERAL IN VOLUME BUT AMER- 


FRUIT WILL BE WANTED—NO PLACE FOR 
PACKING—AUSTRALIAN APPLES. 


ICAN 
ORDINARY 
The coming campaign in the export apple 
trade will unquestionably differ from that of 


a year ago in at least one respect. Owing to 
the shortage in England there was then a 
ready outlet from early September, and the 


rapidly increasing exports fromthe U S and 
Canada were well absorbed. This season, how- 
ever, these initial shipments will probably be 
generally abridged, and the export trade in 
winter stock will scarcely begin in earnest be- 
fore Oct is well advanced or November here. 
Foreign buyers will also demand better fruit 
and better packing. The trade in American 
apples has long since lost its novelty and got 
down to hard business principles. The sad ex- 
perience of exporters who last year were care- 
less in the quality of the fruit shipped, or _the 
manner in which it was handled, will this sea- 
son suffer more than ever. The English trade 
positively demands sound fruit of standard va- 


rieties, and so well packed that every barrel 
will open in good shape at the auction room. 


Inferior fruit should be left at home, and care- 
ful attention given to grading and packing 
must be more pronounced than ever before. 


American apples are such favorites in Engiand, 
however, that they take the lead over anything 
else and with proper care and attention a large 
quantity will be wanted. 
FREIGHTS AND PRICES NOT 
Quoted rates of ovean freight, Boston and N 
Y to Liverpool and London, are Is 6d@2s, or 
Few apples have been offered 


YET ESTABLISHED. 


Mi @48e per bbl. 
vessel agents, however, up to late Sept, and it 
is 1mpossible to say just how low a rate can be 
secured. Initial sales in the English markets 
have been.at figures down to S82@2 50 per bbl, 
but the fruit was indifferent in quality and not 
a fair test of the true market. Unless proper 
care is exercised in securing, packing and for- 
warding, the experience of last year will be 
repeated. As pointed out at that time, prices 
for fruit in a given cargo ranged all the: way 
from 19s 6d, or about 475 per bbl, for 
choice Newtown Pippins, down to 2s or 50e, for 
lots which were slack packed, wet or wasty. 
Favorite varieties include Baldwin, Green- 
ings. Spy, King, with a moderate demand for 
Ben Davis, Russet, Talman Sweet and Beli- 
flower. Hard apples handle to best advantage 
and those red in color are always favorites. 
Last season exporters too often shipped in 
broken lots of a few barrels, when it is the ex- 
perience of salesmen at the auction rooms that 
not less than 25 bbls of a single variety should 
be offered in one lot. Mixed consignments 
are not appreciated, and it is often necessary 
to hold over small lots of less than 20 pack- 
ages. 

The question is discussed, more particularly 
in Canada, of the advisability of providing for 
the inspection of apples prior to shipment. 
Such might prevent the movement of much 
poor fruit, yet would not enable exporters to 
sell on inspection certificates alone, as English 
buyers always insist on seeing the fruit before 
bidding. 

EUROPE AT PRESENT SUPPLIED WITH HOME FRUIT. 

The English markets, which last season ab- 
sorbed nearly 1,500,000 bbls apples from this 
side, are now well supplied with home-grown 
fruit including some cheap stock from the con- 
tinent. Nor will there be any big outlet for 
American apples until this native fruit is out 
of the way. While irregular, Europe has har- 
vested a big crop of apples. This is especially 
true in the U Kin sharp contrast to the pre- 


vious season when the yield was very short. 
The weather throughout has been generally 


favorable for English apples and good quality 
is the rule. Across the channel Holland and 


Belgium have raised a good crop, Den- 
mark a fair one, while certain ‘sections of 
France point to a shortage and others to full 


yields, Germany and Italy turning off fair 
crops. 

There is nothing in this state of things es- 
pecially inimical to American exporters of 
winter stock. While it makes the foreign 
movement slack at present, this be ex- 
pected. The English and continental apples 


are as a rule summer and autumn varieties, 


is to 


FRUIT 


CROPS AND 


soft, and such as will not keep. These must be 
rapidly distributed irrespective of price. Once 
out of the way, however, they will not inter- 
fere with our export trade any more than do 
\ustralian apples which are in evidence in the 
spring. Up tothe middle of September about 
9000 barrels had gone abroad, chiefly from New 
York. 

NO FEAR OF AUSTRALIAN COMPETITION. 
Increased arrivals of apples in the English 
Australia do not, up to the pres- 
ent,interfere with the trade in American fruit. 
The first named reach the London merket 
about the middle of March and continue to ar- 
rive until the middle of June, shipments be- 
ing made weekly, a period when the Ameri- 
can markets are practically bare of offerings. 
The quantity of Australian apples shipped to 
England has been steadily increasing during 
the last three or four years, from 20,000 
boxes the first year to 160,000 the past season, 
the larger quantity being about the maximum 
that can be handled at remunerative prices. 
When the fruit was a novelty the average 
price per box was 17s 5d, or $4 18, but under in- 
creasing supplies it dwindled to 270 the past 


market from 


say 


season. 

The apples are sent to Hobart, Tasmania, 
held until the mail steamer is ready to take 
them and then stored in the chamber of 
the vessel, the temperature being kept at about 
40 degrees. The cases are similar to those in 
which Florida oranges are packed, outside 
measurement being 145 by 274 in and8 in deep, 


cool 


with one division through the center. The 
heads of the boxes and the divisions are made 
of }inch stuff and the sides of g. The 


gross weight of a box filled is 50 to 54 Ibs, and 
is supposed to contain about 40 lbs net, with 
each fruit wrapped in paper. As a rule the 
apples reach London in good condition. Much 
depends upon the attention given to the re- 
frigerator, for the apples are almost as much 
injured by excessive cold as by getting heated. 
Each steamer employed carries 10,000 to 20,000 
boxes, the mail of the P & O lines 
taking about 42 days in transit via the Suez 
canal and Mediterranean Letters’ reach 
London in 31 days, being landed at Brindisi, 
Italy, thence forwarded by rail. Experiments 
have been made of shipping in steamers 
around Cape of Good Hope, thus saving in 
freight 7T8@S84e per box. Freight rates by the 
mail steamers are about 4s 6d, or 1.08 per box, 
to which must be added incidental expenses of 
12@18c, including charges to bring the fruit 
down to the port of shipment. 

The best varieties are Sturmer Pippins, N Y 
Pippins, French Crabs, Scarlet and Adam’s 
Pearmains. Larger apples such as Alexander 
often sell at especially good prices. The meas- 
ure of success attending the sale of Australian 
apples at London is due to more reasons than 
one. First of all the fact that they are on the 


steamers 


sea. 


market at a season when home grown and 
American fruit is well exhausted. Another, 
the attractive shape in which they arrive asa 


sareful wrapping, 
favor shown the 


result of careful selection, 
packing and handling. The 


box package should be regarded by our own 
exporters as a hint looking toward possible 
changes in present custom of shipping in bar- 


rels exclusively. 

THE CONTINENT AS A PROSPECTIVE BUYER. 

The possibilities of Germany as a market for 
American apples are still largely conjectural. 
In summer and autumn the local orchards 
flood the market with comparatively poor 
fruit, and the occasional small parcels of choice 
American apples which have found their way 
there have sold well. This is particularly 
true in Berlin during the winter months. 
The trade so far has been unsatisfactory, due 
in part to poor selection of fruit and poor pack- 
ing. Growers and shippers should pack only 
the sorts which remain sound for months and 
Germany ought to be a much larger field for 
American apples than # is. From the crop of 
93, which was an especially short one, Ger- 
many took only an insignificant 606 bbls out 
of a total of 78,580 bbls exported from the U § 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, or less 
than 1 per cent. Classified figures covering 
the 94 exports are not available and while few 
were shipped direct to Germany, some were 
reshipped from England to German cities. In 
93, the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, Germany exported 17,887 tons fresh fruits, 
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including apples, valued at $1,237,600, and im- 
ported $4,058 tons, valued at 3,070,000. The 
winter consumption of apples in France, and 
especially in Paris, is very large, and when 
there is a shortage in their home supply, as 
was the case last year, there should be an out- 
let for American fruit. 
THE SURPLUS OUTSIDE THE MIDDLE STATES. 
The Canadian crop, this term including ap- 
ples from the lower maritime provinces as 


been pointed Out, 


This will 


well, while uneven as has 
will show a 
not come to the US, as the bulk of their apples 
The 


eastern states will 


cousiderable surplus. 
go for export account. outside the 
middle and form 
element in the export trade. It is safe to say 
that the central and western country will har- 
vest one of the biggest and best crops in 
years, pointing toa surplus available for the 
foreign trade, eertain of the 
states, including lowa and Missouri, are mak- 
ing a splendid showing with regard.to quality 
as well as quantity. 


erop 


another 


any 


especially as 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 
Too Much Immature Fruit at Market. 
Now that early fall apples are coming into mar- 
ket the same complaint is made as in the early 
spring—too much fruit ahead of time. This is the 


present situation at most of the distributing cen- 


ters, being most pronounced at such central 
points as Chieago. Owing to recent hard winds 


inthe south and west large numbers of apples 
were blowin off the trees. The best of these were 
picked up and putfon the market as windfalls, 
some being sent as far east as Boston. 
ditions serve to depress the entire market, bring- 
ing choice grades also into disfavor. There is 
enough good fruit, however, on the market, to 
confirm the report of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
of last week and show what may be expected a 
little later when the market becomes more set- 
tled. Well-matured, carefully picked and well- 
packed apples are the ones dealers look for and 
such will usually command the top price for their 
variety. 

At New York, receipts liberal, but contain only 
asmall proportion of fancy large table and ship- 
ping grades. Quotations for nearby lots follow: 
Gravenstein $150a225 ~P bbl, Duchess of Ohio 
150@2, Blush 150a2, Codling 125@150, Alex- 
ander 5 5 Fall Pippin 125 


These con- 


150a250, 20-02 1 2a@2, 
a150, Holland Pippin 1 25a@1 50, windfalls 50@75e. 

At Chicago, prices low, owing to large supplies 
of inferior fruit. Hard green cooking apples, ac- 
cording to packing and quality 50a@85e p bbl, 
Maiden Blush 1a@175, Ben Davis] 80¢a@1 10, Kings 
125a150, Jonathan la 75, Talman Sweets 50@75e, 
Pound Sweets 1 25@1 75, ch red eating apples 125@ 
175, windfalls 50@ 7T5e. 

At Boston, market liberally supplied with low 
grades. York state 20-07 $150a175 Pp bbl, Graven- 
stein 2 25a@2 50, Porters, Pippins, ete, 125@1 50, Ben 
Davis 1 50, mixed. western la@l 50. 


OTHER FRESH FRUITS. 


The middle of September finds grape picking in 
active operation everywhere and the fruit rapid- 
ly going into distribution. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new. As growers get into the vines 
they find the yield an uneven one, as pointed out 
in this column a week ago, with severe shortage 
here and there and fair outturn elsewhere. M. U. 
Mackey, a leading Buffalo fruit merchant, says 
that while the tonnage of the Chautauqua grape 
crop will undoubtedly be smaller than a year ago, 
the quality of the goods so far received is supe- 
rior and the year’s results in money will be al- 
most as great as in ’94. The berries are large, the 
fruit handsome, juicy and splendidin flavor. The 
9-lb bskts of Conecords are selling in most north- 
ern and eastern primary markets in a wholesale 
way at 17@20c, or on the basis of 16@17¢e to the 
grape shipping associations. Michigan Concords 
are moving across the lake to Chicago and indica- 
tions point to the probability that the season 
will be an extremely short one. This is the testi- 
mony of G. M. H. Wagner & Son and -other well- 
known commission merchants, prices so far aver- 
aging fairly good. Peaches are generally plenti- 
ful and while the price is low the consumption is 
enormous. Pears and plums are without special 
feature and the season for melons is approaching 
a close. Cranberries are little sought, prices 
nearly nominal, but more inquiry as cool weather 
is near at hand. 


At New York, supplies of peaches, ‘pears 
and melons not burdensome, grapes plenti- 
ful. Muskmelons $1a@2 )p bbl, watermel- 


ons 15@20 ~ 100, Bartlett pears 1 50@350 Pp 
bbl, Seckel 150@3, Del and Md peaches 60 
@80c P bskt, Jersey 1 12@1 387. Delaware grapes 10 
@12ec P 5-tbh bskt, Moore’s Early 12@14¢ } 10-tb, Con- 
cord 14@l16c, cranberries 450@6 25 ~ bbl, Damson 
plums 25@40e p 10-lb bskt, Green Gage 25@50c. 





MARKETS FAIRLY WELL SUPPORTED. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Sept 17, 1895. 

Trade conditions are spotted, and while there 
have been some reactions during the past week 
the general situation continues encouraging. 
Business is slightly better than one and two 
years ago at this time but not yet entirely nor- 
mal. In manufacturing circles the woolen 
mills are complaining of a rather disappoint- 
ing outlet for finished goods, while cotton 
manufacturers are usually making money. 

sradstreet’s reports present rate of production 
of pig iron 200,000 tons weekly, the largest in 
our history, being at the rate of more than 10, 
000,000 tons annually. In the market for stocks 
and other securities some weakness prevails, 
owing to. further disturbance over the question 
of gold exports, and the sentimental effect of a 
drop in the gold reserve to a point slightly un- 
der the hundred million dollar mark. 

In farm products there has been no good re- 
covery, prices on certain great staples showing 
irregular declines up to the opening of this 
week. Exports wheat for the week fell off to 
1,810,000 bu and corn continues to sell at 
the lowest figures on the crop. Other coarse 
grains and seeds lack good support, live stock 
is in about the usual favor and the western mar- 
kets handle vast numbers of cheaply fattened 
range cattle which just now work against our 
farm-fed natives. Woolisina fairly healthy 
position, barring the sharp competition of for- 
eign goods, and hides are heavy with a weak 
undertone extending into finished leather. 
The dairy markets are without important 
change. Fruits continue plentiful and new po- 
tatoes and onions are moving rapidly to mar- 
ket. Revised quotations holding good to-night 
follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 563 3146 9% 8 *415*7' 75 
New York, 62 3834 24 "475° *8.50 
Boston, — 4346 1 275 ° 935 
Toledo, 6l 34 2034 2 00 * 
St Louis, 5845 313% 20 = =< 
Minneapolis, 553% om psd by = 
San Francisco, *1 00 "1173, *105 *7 00 = 
London, 69 4534 abies — = 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu, 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
September, Se 31 
December, 574 2754 _ 
May, 1896, 616 283% 20% 


At Chicago, bearishness still prevails in wheat. 
Prices went off another 2c P bu, subsequently re- 
covering slightly, but genuine support this week 
is lacking, nor do traders as a rule expect much 
until the movement of spring showsalet-up. The 
bears brought forward old reasons and new; rea- 
sons why the price should go lower. Receipts in 
the northwest larger than a year ago, and public 
stocks increasing, though this is but natural at 
this time of year; it woulda be strange otherwise. 
Foreign takings small, but some encouragement 
in reports that European buyers are showing 
more interest now that prices are so low. The ex- 
ports of gold and possible further disturbance of 
money markets were used as bear factors and all 
conspired to force weak holders of wheat to sell 
out. September went off to 55%4c and Dee 57,¢c, 
followed by a rally of 4@l1e. No 2 red in store 57c, 
No 2 spring 58c, No3 red by sample 538@56%4c, No 


4 50a54c. Receipts of wheat in this city small. 
There is no increase in the movement of winter 
and the lower prices have brought fairly good 


buying on the part of interior millers. 

Corn lower, with weakness chiefly in nearby de 
liveries. Receipts of old show a tendency to in- 
crease now that the immense new crop is assured, 
and with generally good weather, and more or 
less weakness in wheat support is lacking. New 
corn to be delivered in thé winterand spring is 
relatively less weak, the price having apparently 
declined nearly or quite to bedrock. September 
went under 31e but recovered to 32c Friday of last 
week, since that period exhibiting another fit of 
weakness. December fractionally lower around 
29e, the cash demand hampered by higher rates of 
freight to the east, lake boats refusing 244c P bu, 
Chicago to Buffalo, against a rate at one time in 
the summery as low as ie. No3 in store 3144@32c 
and No 2 yellow 3134@3314¢ 

Oats have shown more steadiness than other 
cereals. Septis held around 19¢c to a little above 
and May close to2ic. No strength is manifest, 
however, and while prices are so low there is lit- 
tle incentive for the bears to make further ef- 


forts to depress them, good support is lacking in 
view of the excellent crop returns, the free mar- 
keting of new oats and the indifference of cash 
Prices are so low, however, 


buyers. hat farmers 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


in the northwest are inclined to hold rather than 
sell at 14@15¢ at country points, and this tends to 
steady the market a trifle. No2 in Chicago ele- 
vators 191,@19%4c, No 3 by sample 18',@2014c, No 3 
white 21@22ce. 

Timothy arrivals liberal, advices from the coun- 
try point to further early shipments of magnitude 
but an excellent demand offsets this in a measure 
and prices are fairly well maintained on the basis 
of $4 15@420 p ctl for prime Sept, fair to good 
country seed selling freely at 350@4. Winter de- 
liveries inactive with Jan 380 bid. Clover heavy 
under unsatisfactory advices from the outside 
and tame local demand. Small lots are arriving 
and salable at 6 50@7 25 P ctl for fair to choice. 

Rye is neglected and featureless beyond the fact 
of a continued heavy tone. No 2 in store declined 
2c to 37c P bu. In June,’89, it was down to 38c¢ and 
these are the two lowest records. At present 
prices country holders evidently do not feel like 
shipping freely. 

Barley prices cover an unusually wide range 
just now, and while the market is active, weak- 
ness prevails, especially in anything below a good 
malting grade. Such continues to sell at 38@43c 
Pp bu with choice 444@45¢c, while poor and thin bar- 
ley is dull all the way down to 30¢e or worse. Oats 
are so low in price that it does not pay to buy thin 
barley to mix, hence the outlet for the latter is 
poor and receivers find difficulty in disposing of 
same. September No 2 48c. 

Flaxseed prices downward under heavy arrivals 
and realization of a big crop in the northwest. No 
1 cash declined Friday of last week to 90%4c p bu, 
but has since recovered to 95¢ in the way of a nat- 
ural reaction. Receipts last week about 800 cars 
and coming forward this week at the same rate 
but to offset this a good deal of seed is going out 
both by rail and lake. 

At Toledo, wheat unsettled within a moderate- 
ly narrow range, reacting quickly from declines 
under a little encouragement. The Ohio move- 
ment only moderate, and the big receipts in the 
northwest apparently the chief deterrent factor. 
Sept 61c, Dee 62%4c, No3 cash 5914@60c. Corn and 
oats generally dull and easy. Cloverseed getting 
down toa point where exporters ought to take 


hold. Foreign demand still indifferent, however, 
too early for home trade and market exhibits 
some weakness. Prime Oct delivery $4 45@4 50 
p bu. 


At New York, wheat controlled largely by ad- 
vices from the west. Low prices tend to attract 
investment buyers, but continued free deliveries 
and indifferent export demand against values. 
No 2 Sept delivery a shade under 62c, May 675c. 
No 1 northern 644%4c. Corn unsettled with No 2 in 
store 373%4c and No 3 3714c. Other coarse grains 
poorly supported.” 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


The Market Ruling Unsettled. 

Conditions in the potato market are rather 
uncertain and no given price or characteristic 
‘an be depended upon for any length of time. 
Receipts vary largely from day to day but in 
general the supply is liberal. Quality cuts a con- 
siderable figure in this market and while the 
broad statement of a good demand would hold 
true in most cases it must be limited in a large 
degree to choice grades. Buyers are very critical 
at this season of the year and either reject en- 
tirely or offer low prices for anything that shows 
slight variations from prescribed firsts. Quota- 
tions as arule are somewhat improved over last 
week at Chicago, while at New York and Boston, 
slight change is shown. Homegrown or nearby 
potatoes bring the best prices at all points. 

The Canadian acreage in ’90 at the time of the 
last official census was 466,938, and the yield 52, 
408,000 bu. Ontario led in acreage, 179,663, Quebec 
followed with 139,000 and Nova Seotia, N B and P 
E I each with an average of 43,000. The average 
rate of yield per acre that year was placed at 
112 bu. 

Harvest is progressing rapidly along the lower 
edge of Lake Erie, and farmers around Paines- 
ville, O, are selling at 20e Pp bu. 

At East Hampton, Suffolk Co, N Y, crop making 
little more than half an average yield. Buyers 
offering only 35e P bu. 

At Danville, Montour Co, Pa, crop yielding 100 to 
125 bu per acre with Rural New Yorker No 2 the 
leading variety. Ruling price 30e Pp bu. 


Atfhicago, prices a little firmer for choice. 


Minn Early Ohio large 30@33c P bu, Wis 27@29e, 
common to fair 25@28c, Minn Hebrons and Rose 
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30@33c, Wis 29a31c, common 25@28c, Peerless, 
good to ch 28a@32c, home-grown 45a50e P 1%%4-bu 
sack. 


At New York, supplies liberal, choice stock in 
good demand. LIin bulk $1@1 25p bbl, northern 
N Y 90¢@112%,N J 900¢@112%, Va yellow sweet 
1 T5@2. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, demand fair. 
took Hebrons 48@50e Pp bu, Rose 45c, 


It is Not 
What We Say 


But what Hood’s Sarsaparilla Does that tells 
the story. Thousands of voluntary testimo- 
nials prove that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 


True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 


Aroos- 
N H Rose 45e, 

















LEGANT FLOWERING 
BULBS. 


Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices: 
2 named HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 
10 


& ‘“ ‘TULIPS, lovely sorts, all different, ‘ 

4 “ NARCISSUS, = ’ o 6= 

8 JAPAN LILIES, - » sa - i = 

10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, - . ie 

10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, i +4 - 

1 BLACK CALLA. new, from Palestine, ee ” 
or the whole 36 Bulbs, postpaid, ‘for 50 oa 


of all kinds of Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 

ter Biocesing. also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed FREE to all who apply. Choicest 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 
reduced prices. Write foritatonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fionar Park, N.Y. 


OnE CATALOGUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 








Excelsior Fruit Picker. 


(Patent applied for.) 
Light, strong and easily handled, so 
saves much time and strength. ag 
holds three or four quarts and is 
quickly emptied. 

Light short ladders can be used in 
large trees and need but little moving. 

The only perfect picker ever in- 
vented. Pays for itself in a day. 

With jointed bamboo handie by exp $1.50. 
Without handle, by maii postpaid, $1.25. 
C.S. Wilder & Co,No. Hatfield Mass 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


NO. 15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
—IMPORTERS OF— 
AND 


racnew BULBUUS HOUTS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Lily of the 
Valley Pips, Bermuda, Easter and 
Auratum Lilies, &c., &c. 

(<y Catalogues mailed free on application. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


plete rigs for gilt-edge — and big profits, 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING C 
Box 407, Tabecibe. Pa. 








DUTCH 























Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


UNLEACHED 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 








CANADA 
ASHES . 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


HARDWOOD 


Write for free. pamphlet, 
sam ple and price. . 

.. MUNROE, LALOR & CO., |]. 
62 4 Arcade Block, | Oswego.N.Y. 
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Hebrons 48@50c, N Y and Vt 45¢,Rose and Hebrons 
) 


$150 » bbl, yellow sweets 2 25@2 75 p bbl. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Ohio Onions Yield Better than Expected. 

Our latest advices from leading sections fully 
contirm our estimate of a liberal crop of onions, as 
published in special report, Aug 24. Pointed out 
at that time, figures then presented were subject 
to revision as harvest returns came in. The big 
onion section in northern Ohio has been favored 
with excellent weather during the lastfew weeks, 
and this has developed the crop so that harvest 
operations now in progress show a better yield 
than at one time seemed possible. For example, 
in Hardin Co, an old onion grower desiring to load 
iwo cars, measured off a patch of ground presum- 
ably enough for 900 bu. When taken from the 
ground and placed in bushel crates, these num- 
bered 1400, and this one patch of 20 acres will turn 
off 600 bu peracre or more. It now looks as 
though Ohio will have nearly as many onions for 
shipment as a year ago, andthe farm price in 
some counties has declined to 30e p bu. 

A fair, steady demand for choice onions with a 
slow, dragging sale of poor lots describes thfe gen- 
eral condition of this market. It is early yet for 
any extended movement in onions and at most 
points the trade is largely local. Supplies are am- 
ple to supply all ec: alls and generally of gvood 
quality. 

The crop in northeastern Ohio is being market- 
ed rapidly, and the undertone one of weakness, 
owing to a general realization of a good aggre- 
gate yield as indicated in our special report of 
Aug 4. W.L. Baker & Son, prominent dealers at 
Painesville, report farmers as a rule anxious to 
sell, and good to fancy stock going as low us 35¢ 
pP bu. 

At New York, choice in light supply and steady. 
Lland NJ $1@150 p bbl, Orange Co red 75ca@l, 
yellow 1a@125, eastern white 125@2, red 1@1 25, 
yellow 1@1 25. ' 

At Chicago, only a small business and mostly 
local. Small red 20@25c } bu, large 30@35c, small 
yellow 20@25¢c, large 30a@35c, homegrown 55@75¢ p 

» bu sack, 

At Boston, in liberal supply. 
size bbls $125, western Mass 1 2 
1 Pp small bbl. 


I Native stock in full 
, New York state 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 
Beans. 

At New York, no improvement in tone, demand 
still small. Good toch marrow $1 65@170 p~ bu, 
medium 155, pea 1554160, white kidney 2 10, 
red kidney 150, black turtle soup = 1 60@ 
170, yelloweye 2 10@2 20, Cal iimas 3 25@3 35, for 
eign marrow 145@155, medium 135a1 45, pea 
1 45a1 50, green peas 90.4974. 

hggs. 

At New York, buyers are operating a little more 
freely in faney grades. Interiors are plentiful 
and dull. Fey new-laid nearby 173,@18c P dz, 
N Y¥ country marks I6alic, Pa _  14@16',¢, 
ech northern Ind and ©O lé6c, ch western 15@léc, 
culls $2 10@3 ® 30-dz case. 

At Boston, cooler weather is bringing a better 
demand and improved feeling. Nearby and Cape 
tey 20a@23c P dz, eastern ch fresh 18¢e, fair to good 
i3al4e, Vt and N H ch 18¢, western fey 1514@16ce, 
P E Island 15@15'ce. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, steady under better demand. 
Sharps $1 P 100 tbs, screenings 50a@75e, rye 
feed s80@8244c, oil meal 20 p ton, cottonseed 
20, bran 14 50@15. Granulated yellow corn meal 
2504270 p 100 ths, White do 250@2 70, brew- 
ers’ meal 90@95c, grits 9@95c, Western coarse 
cornmeal 78@80c, city 80@82c, yellow 95c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supplies are more liberal 
and tone weaker under moderate demand. 
Prime timothy 9c P 100 Ibs, No 185@90c, No 275 
a80c, No3 65@70c, clover mixed 60@65c, clover 55a 
60c, salt hay 50c, long rye straw 50@60c, short 40@ 
45c, wheat 35c, oat 40c. 

At Boston, trading is quiet and the tone 
easier, although prices are no lower. N Y 
and Can, ch to fey $18a@18 50 P ton, fair 
to good 16@17, eastern ch 14@15, ordinary 
to fair 13@14, clover and clover mixed 
11@12, swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 11 50@ 
2, oat 7 Was. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, there is but a small mar- 
ket and no change to _ report. Country- 
slaughtered cow 8% @9c P ih, bull 7@714¢e, calf $1 15 
@145 ea. Country tallow 44,@4%c ® ib, city 
414¢, edible 4%c, brown grease 344@314c, yellow 


3144334, white 3%,@4\4c. 
Poultry. 

At New York, receipts and demand small, mar- 
ket quiet. Local spring chickens 10@10%%c ® th, 
western 10¢, local fowls 10¢ ® fh, western 10c, 
roosters 544c, mixed turkeys 10c, local ducks 
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60a80e P pr, western 60@7T5e, local geese $1@1 50, 
western Lal 37, southern la@l 12, pigeons 20@30c. 

At Boston, live and dressed poultry steady but 
quiet. Northern and eastern fresh-killed chick- 
ens Ma@lée P Ib, extrach fowls l4c, common to 
good llal3e, ducks lalde, live fowls 10c, spring 
chickens %alle, western dressed turkeys 11@12c, 
chickens lla@ize, fowls 11@114e 

Pork Product. 

At New York, a fair trade passing. Mess pork 
$102@1050 p bbl, family mess 1150@12, short 
clear 11@1250, country dressed pork, light 7@ 
Tige, medium 6a61Qc. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, supplies are not burdensome, 
although there is an abundance of poor stuff. 
Cabbage $1 50a2 P 100, squash, marrow 40@60c p 
bbl, Hubbard 75cal, turnigs 40@50e p bbl, to- 
matoes 20a@30¢ Pp bx. cucumbers 50c@1 75 P bbl, 
pickles 50¢a@175 P 1000, egg plant 50@75e P bbl, 
peppers 50a75¢e, green corn 4a@7 P 1000, cauliflow- 
er 50ca1 ~P bbl, lima beans 50eal1 P bag, pump- 
kins 50@60c p bbl. 

Wool. 

Held wiih considerable firmness. See Com- 
mercial Agriculture. Prices on the basis of 
the following at Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, with Chicago at usual freight 
difference: Ohio and Pa XX and_= above 
18a19,c¢, X 17',@18!4c, No 1 20a2itec, fine 
unwashed 12%,@ 14,9, Ohio combing No 1, % 
@% blood 21a: 2119e, Ohio delaine 21@21%,c, Mich 
X and above 1éa17lge, No 119@201gc, No 2 21@221¢ 
Mich combing No 1 34@%% blood 20@201,c, Ky, Ind, 
Mo combing 144 @3, blood 18@20\%e. Scoured basis, 
fexias fine spring 34a364ec, medium — 2c, ter- 
ritory line 34a37!,c, medium 30a@32} 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 








Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs, 26 00 #4 50 24 06 
New York, 5 75 510 400 
Buffalo, 5 65 470 410 
Kansas City, 5 50 425 3 65 
Pittsburg, 575 465 400 


At Chicago, interest in cattle revolves around 
western rangers. It is now the hight of the sea- 
son for these favorites with butchers, and the 
liberal receipts are selling admirably, prices last 
week moving up 10@20e and interest continuing 
into the present week. Strength here has helped 
the market for natives, which are in only moder- 
ate supply, with a firm undertone in well-finished 
corn-fed beeves. Upto the middle of Sept re- 
ceipts of western rangers approximate 185,000 
head against 110,000 the corresponding season last 
year. The good condition of the market and the 
good condition of the cattle have stimulated ship- 
ments from the ranches and it now looks as 
though the northwestern grassers will be out of 
the way earlier than usual. Choice lots have sold 
close to $5 but sales chiefly at 3600450. In 
natives a bunch of prime shorthorns, av 1375 Ibs, 
touched 6, but transactions mostly under 5 50. 
Demand for feeders excellent, but prices are 
relatively high, and this makes farmers conserv- 
ative, sales of decent steers largely 34375. Re 
ceipts of Texans continue light, demand good and 
considerable competition among buyers. Revised 
prices on various kinds of cattle follow: 
Exporters. 1450 to 16 Com to extra bulls, $2 23@3 





lbs.’average $5 65@600 Good teeders, 30 
Good dressed beef and Common do. 240 325 
shipping steers, 1150 Calves. heavy, 250 400 
to 14") lbs 475 5530 Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 425 675 
Fair to medium steers, Miich cows, ea 20.00 38 00 
1150 to 1400 Ibs 375 450 Western range steers, 350 4 
Choice cows and heifers.575 440 Grass-fed ‘lex steers. 300 3% 
Poor to good cows. 1» 50 Do cows and heifers. 225 300 


Hogs sold off further last week until they reach- 
ed the lowest prices of the year, common heavy 
packing sorts going at $3 75@3 90. Since that time 
there has been a little recovery, but the market 
this week is still unsettled, packers bearish and 
salesmen working hard to get anything like a de- 
cent price. Strictly fancy light droves sell at 435 
@450, mixed droves 4 15@4 40, and heavy packing 
37504 20, largely close to 4, unless possessing spe- 
cial merit. Grass and common hogs at the usual 








Long Life 


to leather: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
acan at aharness- or shoe-store, 25c # 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book “How 
to Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, 
both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY. Rochester. N. Y. 





ORSE BLANKETS 


ARE, TE. rize at SNSI SFSI: 
Made in 250 styles. 
Square Blankets for the road. 
#7 Surcingle Blankets for Stable. 
] shapes, sizes and qualities, 
The Gest 5/A is the 


5/A BAKER BLANKET. 


Many Have Worn 16 Years. 
o 


usands of testimonials. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Write us for 5/A Book. 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 








DIRECT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made 


Severe or Easy, 


As you want it. 
SEPT 20, 92. 


WIs. 








Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


If you have FIVE or more 


Cows a Cream Separator will 
save 
use. Beware of imitating and 
infringing machines. 


its cost each year of 


Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





ExtraFineGows 


The reputation of Meridale Jerseys 
as the best, is world wide. In 
addition to our thoroughbred Jerseys 
we make a specialty of the very 
finest grade Jerseys for family use, 

and ca n fill orders promptly. A few 
very alee heifer calves on hand, 
also thoroughbred Cheshire pigs (sire 
and dam prize winners.) 

AYER & McKINNEY, 
Meridale Farms, 
Meredith, Delaware Co., N. Y. 








©) Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. The 
©) most humane, rapid and durable knife 
fe) pede, fully warranted. Highest World’s 


fe) A. -C. BROSI(US, Cochranville, Pa. 








THE KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 


rAward. Descriptive Circulars Free. 
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WELL iy ep 


Late improvements. All Money Makers. 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, Tiffin, Ohio. 








FARM CREAM SEPARATORS, Semt":a"“atatog 


M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, IL. 








R catalogue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
RANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
arn. 





Sample mailed, XC, #1.00 
Nickel, 81.50 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., 


RACINE 





discount. Receipts,90,000, showing same increase, 
enabled packers to drive prices, in spite ot a fair- 
ly good shipping demand. 

Sheep fairly steady, supported by the good 


shipping demand, partly for export account, and 
the inquiry for feeders. This provides an outlet 
for almost everything, and the weekly receipts 


running about 75,000, move out fairly well. 
Choice to extra native wethers $3 354, indicat- 
ing alittle advance over pricesvufa week age. 
fair to good 2 503, good to prime westerns 3@3 4), 
stockers and feeders 2 2542 85, lambs 3 25a5. 





At Pittsburg, cattle well supported with a gooil 
attendance of buyers and considerable competi- 
tion. Receipts only moderate and actual offer- 
ings restricted. Moderate movement of young 
steers to the country, this disposing of current re- 





ceipts of such. Revised prices follow: 
Extra to fey steers 1400 Rough male fat, 1000 to 
to An Lbs, 85 GS 75 1300 800 425 
Go ocd to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifer: 435 
250 Ths, 450 525 Bulls and stag m 340 
on to fair, 1050 t Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 41 00 
1900 Ib 850 435 Veal calves, 425 675 


ont $ sub jected to the usual fluctuations, but in 
the main all classes of buyers well represented 
and market nearly steady. Buyers this week dis- 
criminating sharply against rough lots and grass- 
ers. Prime light droves $450a465, medium 
weights 4454¢46¢@, common yorkers and grassers 
425.44), heavy packing sorts 4 30¢4 45 and rough 
lots 325.4. Sheep doing alittle better, the rela- 
tively few choice droves on sale commanding 
prices which are strong to 15a20e higher. Other 
descriptions steady. Lambs plentiful, but wanted 
when attractive, at 3754475, fancy at a small 
premium and poor lots at a big discount. Good 
to fancy muttons, 100¢@125 Ibs, 350¢4, common to 
fair, 70290 tbs, 1 7503 

At Baffalo, local butchers and shippers taking 
their usual quota of catile, While farmers have a 
number of orders here for stockers and feede1 
The latter 10¢20e higher when attractive an 
well bred and native beeves are steady to firm. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 254565 for fair to 
extra shipping steers, 3250475 for butchers’ 
grades and 2 9043 = for fair to choice stock ¢at- 
tle. Veal calves 6 508 for good to faney. Supply 
of milkers and springers running a little smaller 
and market firm for choice lots around 40@55, 
poor to common 25435. Hog receipts rather larg- 
er, but under a year ago. Market fairly steady, 
local packers showing considerable interest. 
Good to choice heavy 455a@4 65, yorkers 4554465, 
assorted light 460¢4 70, rough and common 3 Ta 
425. Sheep meeting fair sale at nearly steady 
prices. Good to choice lambs 10a15¢ higher, 3 75 
@5. Fair to choice wethers 2 75v4,fancy a s nall 
premium. 

At New York, the demand for cattle is largely 
for choice corn-fed steers, which are fully steady, 
while common and rough lots show some weak- 
ness. Exporters sek. Screg but offerings suita- 
ble for their purposes rather small. Poor to 
choice natives $3 75.5 50 with fancy at apremium, 
Veal calves firm tat only moderate offerings, 
with fine to faney salable up to8&«8 50. Fed 
calves 3 50a4 50, grassers 3a3 5), country dressed 
veals 7@lle. Hogs weak at 475a5 106 for fair to 
choice. Sheep firmer when desirable at 2 50@4 for 
common butchers’ weights to prime “exports.” 
Poor to fancy lambs 3 75@5 35. 


At Boston, milch cows unchanged with the bet- 
ter grades selling at $33.438 ea, and fancy 45450 or 
better. Farrow and dry cows 10422, yearling 
steers $@16 with two-year-olds 12@22 and three- 
year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers, 942.4 ize Pp th, esti- 
mated dressed weight, sheep 9allc. Refrigerator 
beef 714,@9c P tb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, strictly fresh eggs 
18@19¢e P dz, chickens ll@lze P th, roosters 8@9e, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 10@1le. Potatoes 90¢@$1 10 Pp 
bbl, red and yellow onions 50a60e P bu, turnips 
30@40c, green corn 50@60¢e ¥ 100, squash 4@6, cel- 
ery Xca@l Pp dz, cabbages 3@3 50 P 100, cranber- 
ries 8¢850 p bbl. Steers 51424@6%c P hb, veal 
calves 514@61,¢, hogs 31,@414e, sheep 6@634¢, lambs 
T@&e, milch cows 30@35 ea. Loose and baled hay 
14@15 P ton, clover 12@13, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, 
middlings 18@18 50, cottonseed meal 18 60@19, bran 
16@16 50, western corn 50c P bu, state 65@68c, oats 
80@32c, rve 68@60c, buckwheat 50@52e. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 611,@62c p 

[To page 246 








For full j information 

FANNING MILL. about the best F: anning 

a mill, Horse- -power, 

¢ huller, 

war-saw 

ne, d-roller 

and_ I)og-power, send 

? for Feariess Cata- 

logue. ‘for Fodder. 
tC So 












; cutters 
pu! Dr: ww 

os Lilet Si C for information show. 
BEST Uta ing ‘‘ Why Ensilage 


lage Catalogue. Faye," eed for Ene 
Add INARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 
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\7 
Results prove conclusively that by the use of fertilizers \Z 
Z 


rich in potash the crops of 
i 2 


g Wheat and Rye 


4 
g 
\ and all winter crops are largely increased and the soil is positively enriched. 
( 
/ 
4 










, 


LG 

a 
af 
v We will cheerfully mail our pamphlets on Potash, its Use and Abuse on the 
S Farm, /ree of cost. ‘They will cost you nothing to read, and will save you dollars. 
S 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York. 


+a - 
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“THE SOUTH 








wick BALING PRESS. 


Machine at a 10-Tons-a-Day Price. 
A 12- Tons- “a- Day Our Warranty Sess with Each Machine. 
The Southwick Baling Press is a 2-horse, full-circle machine. 
lt has tne largest feed opening o 
any C ontinuous-Baling, 
Double-Stroke Press in 
the World. 















Bales tight; draft light. 
Capacity; Construction; Durability—all the BEST. = 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 117 MAIN ST., SANDWICH, ILLS. 











“Eli” Baling Presses 


ee & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


= 46 Inch 
Feed Opening e 










Hey! Stop that Cow! « mere 64101 OD § 

The Voice came tearing down the road close- nd for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
ly followed by the animalitself. The wheel- COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Mil. 
man addressed was an expert base ball play- 
er, but hardly knew how totackle that kind 





ofa “flyer.” She was the ‘‘coming cow” that > y DP 
had ‘‘thrown off the yoke” so to “speak. By ERTELS VICTOR Ail one 
waving his coat he turned her into a string of ONTRIBLACAINSTALLOTHER {7/9 DOING MOST AND BEST wor 
age fence. With a beautiful “curve” ‘she lie : Anse. 
landed in the ditch and was led off complete- a » . 
ly subdue d. The wheelman exclaimed, as a al 4 
catcher,’ ‘pitcher, “short-stop” and 


a “fielder,” “the Page fence is in it. 















PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. « 
GEO.ERTEL&CO.QUINCY. 
ee poe dyith Clrewiar 
Cabled Field and Hog Fence, i : 


2 to 58 inches high; Steel Web_Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
Steel Posts and Steel Rails;Tree,Flower and Tomato 
Guards; Stee! Wire Fence Board, .etc. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., §& High St., DeKalb, tll. 











Acknowledged ; 
oa the "BLOT. considering en Draft, =anee 
bility, Quantity and Quality ~- work, 50-page 
hh} 
“ae” ie W. GRAY $ SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 











For hay, silage, green manur- 
ing, fall, winter and spring pas- 
turage. We offer best new crop, 
hardy Delaware grown seed,re- 
cleaned and thoroughly cured 


EE at }ow prices. New circular de 





"Siw ¥ YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE W ORKS. Main Office, 72 Third pe... Albany, N. al 























































Giving the people information in regard to the weight, seribing habits. growth and 
strength and supporting qualities of wire for fences. See uses of Crimson Clover, also 
us on your State Fair Grounds, or send for catalog. other clover and grass seeds, 
The JONES NATIONAL FENCE CoO., for suinmer and fall planting. 
Manufacturers, Columbus, Ohio. Valuable new varieties of Win- 
3 ter Wheat, Turnip seed, etc., 
swith) prices, sent free to all. 
FE N i DU pRAgLE W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TRONG 
Costs LEAST, Lasts LONGEST, Looks BEST. FRENCH BUHR MILLS 
; —FOR THE— | 28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
Foon | For nll Kinds of Grinding. 





A boy can operate and keep” 
Farm, Garden, Lawn, { 


in order.. *“*Book on Milis” 


















































Cemetery & Railroad. and sample meal FREE. 
i, All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
| 1 a aillls built, roller or buhrsy-tem, 
La euturdts Reduced Prices for’95. © 
Extaiogre| CLEAVELAND FENCE Co., NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,ER 
Free. 4] Biddle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. } 99 Day Street, Tadlankapelio, ind 











JACKSON, Successor to TACKSON TI Established _ 18 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidew alk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, ete. 
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Afton, Chenango Co 0, Sept 14—Springs are 
the lowest they have been this year. The grass 
crop next year, especially on newly-seeded 
land, promises to be extremely light. Hay 
was light but oats and corn are good and grain 
is cheap. Farmers here are not sacrificing 
stock as reported in other sections. Fresh 
cows here bring $25 to 30 per head. Young 
stock fit for beef brings fair prices. Most of 
the cheese factories are being closed and milk 
is being sold at the shipping stations or butter 
factories. It brings 2c per qt. 

Carmel, Putnam Co qa, Sept 14—The drouth 
is becoming serious and unless we get rain 
very soon water will be a luxury. Many wells 
and springs, heretofore unfailing, are now dry. 
Two light frosts but not enough to damage 
vegetation. George Pinckney has been mak- 
ing many improvements around his farm at 
Crafts. Cutting corn and digging potatoes is 
the order of the day. Cornisa big crop and 
sotatoes are a better yield than in many years. 
Prices rule very low. John Drew, one of our 
oldest farmers, recently fell and broke his 
shoulder. John Arnold has been west after a 
car of young cattle. Edward Bennett exhibit- 
ed his prize pair of twin steers at the Carmel 
fair and took first money. He _ will exhibit 
them at Danbury, Ct, and in Westchester Co. 
The average price producers received for milk 
during August was $1 per can of 40 qts. The 
buildings on the site of Reservoir A or Carmel 
dam were sold at public auction last week. 
There were few buyers and prices were very 
low. The highest price paid for any building 
was $120. Stephen Loyns is cutting a large 
second crop of grass. J.D. Baxter has arrived 
from the west with acarload of horses. The 
boarding season at Mahopac is about over. 
The season was not up to expectations. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co oO, Sept 14—The 
weather continues dry and favorable for ma- 
turing late crops, the harvesting of which is 
now in progress. Corn and potatoes are ex- 
ceptionally good, buckwheat and hops fair and 
all seem likely to reach storage in excellent 
condition. Wheat has yielded well and more 
than usual has been sown. Oats are oe 
a better record than in many years, the yiek 
in most places exceeding 15 bu from a bushel 
of seed. Grass alone looks bad. Meadows 
and pastures are making little growth and 
spring seeding is quite generally a failure. 

Columbus, Chenango Co oO, Sept 14—Thus 
far the weather has been fine for ripening and 
harvesting fall crops. Ensilage corn is a heavy 
yield and many silos are being filled. Pota- 
toes a good vield with prices low. Tomatoes 
were hurt by blight. Many wells and springs 
are failing. Farmers are disposing of their 
poor grade stock at low prices. In this way 
the short hay crop may prove a benefit to farm- 
ers. Lobdell Bros are exhibiting about 50 dif- 
ferent breeds of fowls at fairs. The late rains 
have improved pastures, but more is needed. 
Our new railroad and the milk condensery 
have opened for business and farmers still live 
in hopes of better times. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co oa, Sept 14— 
Fall crops nearly all matured. Farmers very 
busy cutting buckwheat and corn. Both are 
very heavy. Potatoes also an abundant crop 
and no signs of rot as yet. Apples few in this 
section. In some orchards, which were heavi- 
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ly loaded, most of them were blown off by the 
heavy winds. The barn buildings on the farm 
of T. Owens, east of Quaker street, were burn- 
ed by lightning one night this wek. Loss par- 
tially covered by insurance. The large barn 
being built on Barron Gorges’ farm is nearly 
completed. It will cost about $5000. Prices 
of all farm produce low. 

Floyd, Oneida Co 0, Sept 14—Grasshoppers 
have entirely disappeared. Sweet corn is be- 
ing taken to the canning factory, some going 
to Rome and the rest to Stittville. The price 
is 55¢ per ewt. Rain badly needed. Light- 
ning struck the Hiltbrand cheese factory last 
Saturday night, but the building did not burn. 
G. J. Kline has erected a piggery and slaughter 
house combined. Dimensions are 36x72 ft. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co q, Sept 14—Some 
large yields of potatoes reported in this sec- 


tion. G. W. Rexford dug and picked up 21 bu 
in three hours. Eight of the best hills made a 
bushel. Buckwheat doing well in spite of dry 


weather and corn will be a fair crop. Summer 
boarding business was brisk as usual in this 
section. Meadows and pastures have not 
started much and stock is being fed both grain 
and fodder, which will make the supply for 
winter very short. 

Jackson, Washington Co G, Sept 14—The ex- 
hibits at the Cambridge valley fair were more 
numerous than ever before. Potatoes are movy- 
ing to market very slowly. The barns of John 
McGeoch were burned Thursday night, Sept 5. 
Buildings were insured but the contents not. 
Those who have threshed their oats report a 
lighter yield than expected. Rye allsown and 
looking well. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co oO, Sept 14—Most farm- 
ers have finished sowing fall grain. Early ap- 
ples and pears nearly all gone and fall fruit 
taking their place. A storm of rain and wind 
Sept 11 did considerable damage. 


Middletown, Delaware Co Q, Sept 13—Oats 
made an average crop of straw, but grasshop- 
pers took so much of the grain that the yield 
is light. A large part of the crop was cut 
green and fed to stock. Many fields of buck- 
wheat wholly or partly destroyed by hoppers. 
That sowed early did not fill weil, but the late 
crop is fairly good. The potato cropis a sur- 
prise especially in the town of Colchester, and 
in this town itis much better than expected. 
Not so very many in a hill, but the tubers- are 
large and there are few small ones. Apples 
also better than expected, notwithstanding the 
fact that the drouth has been very severe on 
orchards and some fruit is ripening premature- 
ly. Cow buyers not as plenty as they were. 
Farmers are siloing their fodder corn and the 
crop good. Old pastures remain short and 
cows are shrinking badly. But the farmer’s 
hardest problem is to know what to do with 
surplus horses. 


Maine, Broome Co 9, Sept 14—Owing to the 
prolonged drouth pastures are almost ruined 
and farmers are feeding corn, meal ete. The 
supply of milk has fallen off about 50 per cent. 
R. L. Taylor has just completed a silo and has 
it tilled. Thisis the second in Maine town- 
ship. 


Middle Granville, Washington Co oa, Sept 
14—Farmers busy cutting corn which is a good 
crop. Potatoes are being hurt by rust. They 
are a big crop and will need to be at the pres- 
ent prices. Cows holding out well. Some are 
cutting their second crop of hay and most of it 
will be needed before spring. Plenty of rain 
now and afterfeed is doing nicely. The fruit 
crop is very short. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co o, Sept 14—Corn 
nearly all harvested. Potatoes being dug and 
promise a good yield. Weather dry and after- 
feed short. Cows not giving very much milk. 
The New York condensed milk company made 
contracts Sept 12 for the next six months. 
Their prices are as follows: October $1.30, No- 
vember 1.40, December 1.40, January 1.40, Feb- 
ruary 1.40, March 1.30. A man in Columbus 
named Greenleaf was killed by lightning re- 
cently while getting over a wire fence. George 
Christman has the foundations laid for a large 
basement barn which he intends to build in the 
spring. Quite anumber of silos will|not be 
tilled this fall on account of the condensery re- 
fusing the milk. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co O, Sept 14—The 78th 
annual show of Jefferson Co products occurred 
the past week, farmers, merchants and mechan- 
ics all uniting to make it a grand success. The 
most destructive wind storm known for years 
passed over this seetion on the night of Sept 
11. Buildings and trees were badly domanel. 





Corn and potatoes are about doubling last sea- 
son’s yield. Threshing still under way and 
grain, especially oats, yielding well. Fall 
plowing about all done. 

Scottsville, Monroe Co oO, Sept 14—-Farmers 
are through harvesting beans which were a 
very good crop. Wheat all threshed, yielding 
20 to 30 bu per acre. Corn a big crop and much 
of it cut. Potatoes looking fine and there is a 
large acreage. Wheat seeding commenced last 
week. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co a, Sept 14—The 
drouth is still serious and many herds of stock 
have to bedriven long distances to water. 
Wells and cisterns very low. Fall feed scarce. 


Apples small and dropping badly. Corn crop 
yielding fairly well. Oats were good, but po- 
tatoes are below the average. It was toodry 


for sweet corn to fully mature. Very few ap- 


ples picked. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co oO, Sept 14—Farmers 
nearly through sowing wheat. Threshing in 
progress and grain yielding well. Corn is be- 
ing cut with crop considerably above the aver- 
the 


age. Buckwheat filling well and early 
crop will soon be ready to cut. Some blight 
on potatoes but not much rot as yet. More 


than the usual amount of hay sold at this sea- 
son of year. R.H. Stone has paid the farmers 
in this locality over $13,000 in cash within the 
past three weeks for hay. Most of the beans 
are pulled and some threshed. The crop is 
good as to quantity and quality. Jay Sher- 
wood counted 107 pods on one stalk and 525 
beans. Those that have patronized the milk 
station are very well pleased with the result. 
They think it pays better than to make butter. 
The top of the ground is getting dry and more 
rain is needed to make wheat come up nicely. 

Volney, Oswego Co oOo, Sept 14—Weather 
fine for ripening corn. The crop bids fair to 
be a good one. Pears about all gathered and 
the surplus fruit sold at 40 to 60c per bu. Ap- 
“weer a light yield. Cheese is very low, but 
yusiness in many lines seems to be picking up. 


An Insect Attack which is new in Albany Co 
has lately been discovered by farmers in their 
potato patches. Specimens have been submit- 
ted to State Entomologist Lintner who _ pro- 
nounces it the potato sphinx. It has been 
comparatively scarce in this part of the state, 
but not much danger is anticipated so far as 
potatoes are concerned, its chief feeding crop 
being tobacco plants. Prof Lintner says that 
the potato caterpillar buries itself in the 
ground in autumn and there by the pressure of 
its body, molds an oval cell, with complete 
walls, in which it throws off its caterpillar skin 
and enters the pupa stage. The pupa is oval 
and has a large projection from its front part 
in which is folded its sucking proboscis, nearly 
four inches in length. In spring the pupa case 
is broken and the moth forces its way to the 
surface and becomes the hummingbird moth. 
Regarding insect attacks in general Prof Lint- 
ner says that there has been more damage this 
year than usual. <As being partially responsi- 
ble for this Prof Lintner ascribes it to climatic 


conditions. Contributing causes are also 
found in the.-introduction of insects from 
abroad, cultivation of crops ona larger scale, 


thus inviting insect attacks and the destruc- 
tion of birds for decorative and other purposes. 
—With state fair matters gradually quieting 
down the agricultural society is now engaged 
in preliminary work for farmers’ institutes for 
the coming fall and winter seasons. Already 
a number of applications have been received 
and placed on file. Such applications should 
be sent as soon as possible to enable the direct- 
or to arrange his dates. An active and inter- 
esting season is promised. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Hightstown, Mercer Co co, Sept 13—Winter 
oats have been grown here in a small way for 
two seasons. One plot of about five acres came 
through last winter in good -condition and 
made a pretty fair crop. Farmers here con- 
sider that there is little question as to their 
hardiness, and they are thought to yield as 
well as spring oats and are much heavier. 
They should be sown early enough to secure a 
good top before winter sets in, say not later 
than Sept 12 or 20 in this section. They are 
grown to some extent injDelaware, where the 
winters are different from ours. 


LONG ISLAND. 


East Hampton, Sept 14—Potato harvest is on. 
The crop is very poor and will not be above 
half an average one. 


Price low Oats extra 














Corn fine and 
Acreage larger than last year. 
Rye very good and pasture fine. 


good, yielding 70 bu per acre. 
ready to cut. 
Wheat poor. 

Southold, Sept 13—Corn cutting commenced 
upon the lighter soils. The crop is above the 
average. Threshing well advanced with gen- 
erally gratifying results. Potatoes are a drug 
and farmers are rushing them out and storing 
them in cellars and outbuildings. The con- 
tinuous, hot, dry weather checked the devel- 
opment of the cauliflower crop to some extent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Keystone State’s Big Fair. 


The 41st annual exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania state agricultural society was held at 
Uniontown, Pa, Sept 9-14. In recent years the 
state fair been held in connection with 
some leading county fair, and occurring this 
year in the southwestern part of the state it 
was held with Fayette county fair. The 
exhibitors were not as numerous as at some of 
the former exhibitions, but the exhibits were 
of special excellence. of the best stock 
ever seen in this state was there. The attend- 
ance was fair throughout and on Thursday the 
grounds were crowded. The weather was 
very hot but people took it goodnaturedly. 
About the only novelty was a tight rope per- 
formance which was good, but failed to attract 
the attention of the people. The racing was 
excellent but the agricultural show was the 
feature which attracted the most interest. 
The fair as far as attendance, exhibits and 
interest taken were concerned was a success, 
and the farmers of Pennsylvania were bene- 
fited by the exhibition. 

The cattle were confined to Shorthorns, Jer- 
seys and Holstein-Friesians. The contest in 
the butter and milk class—between the Jersey 
and Holstein breeds—was warm, and _ the 
judges had considerable difficulty in making 
the awards. The result was finally declared a 
tie, the judges recommending that the premi- 
ums be divided. The judges were highly 
pleased with the Shorthorn herd owned by 
William M. Thompson of Uniontown. Thomas 
G. Bowie of Uniontown and 8S. G. Walker of 
East Bethlehem had some splendid Jerseys on 


has 


the 


Some 


the grounds. Frank Elliott of Redstone and 
A. S. Bosley of Uniontown showed some 
handsome Holstein-Friesians. The stock dis- 


play although not extensive had superior ex- 
cellence and did much in disseminating a 
knowledge of good stock. 

John A. Rohrer of Smithfield ghowed some 
beautiful Chester White hogs, some of his own 
breeding and some from Willis Whinnery’s 
stock farm at Salem, O. Homer Brothers of 
Greenville made a worthy exhibit of Berk- 
shires. The head of the herddis Columbus 
Duke 33855. Heis 15 months old and weighs 
and 550 lbs. Two of the sows shown, First 
Choice 33857 and Artful Belle 33045, were per- 
fect animals. 

The Southdown sheep exhibits of S. E. Fitz- 
gerald of Bryan and L. M. Crothers of Cro- 
thers were of great excellence. One of the two- 
year-old rams in Mr Fitzgerald’s herd will be 
exhibited at the Atlanta exposition. Thomas 
McEwen and D. P. Smith made shows of spe- 
cial worth in Merino sheep. Mr McEwen had 
a two-year-old ram of marked merit which has 
taken five first premiums and sweepstakes out 
of seven entries against some of the best sheep 
in the country. The poultry display was 
large and included almost everything in that 
line. 

The horticultural department was not as 
good asin years past. The fruit exhibit was 
not as large. In Floral hall the exhibit 
was excellent. Special mention should be 
made of an art display presented by Miss 
Josephine Roddy of Uniontown. The special 
feature of this exhibition was a set of dishes 
painted for Capt S. S. Brown, owner of the 
famous horse, Troubador. Each dish bore a 
likeness of the head and neck of the horse, 
together with a cap, whip and shoe as turf em- 
blems. 

In Machinery hall the Vermont farm ma- 
chine company of Bellows Falls, Vt, had a 
complete dairy exhibit, including the US 
cream separator, Eureka butter worker, Cooley 
cabinet creamer, Babcock steam motor milk test- 
er, Eureka butter printers and carriers and Dav- 
is swing churn. The firm was represented by 
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W.E. Spurr. The De Laval cream separators 
were well represented also, and the two firms 
displayed and explained their goods to thou- 
sands of visitors. The McCormick Daisy corn 
harvester attracted the attention of many pro- 
gressive farmers who are seeking means to 
lighten the burdens of farm life. Harvesting 
machinery was shown by Walter A. Wood, 
the Milwaukee company, Buckeye company 
and D. M. Osborne & Co, the last also showing 
a line of harrows, hay rakes and tedders. The 
Buckeye company also showed a corn harvest- 
er. The Syracuse chilled plow company, 
Oliver chilled plow company, Superior grain 
drill company and Pennsylvania grain drill 
company were represented by good exhibits 
in their line. 
WHERE THE RIBBONS WENT TO. 

The awards in the cattle classes were distribut- 
ed as follows: 

SHORTHORNS—Bull 3 yrs old, W. M. Thompson 
of Uniontown Ist, A. P. Bryson of Uniontown 2d; 
2yrs old, W. M. Thompson; under 1 yr, W. M. 
Thompson; cows 3 yrs, W. M. Thompson ist and 
2d; 2yrs, W. M. Thompson; under 1 yr, W. M. 
Thompson; sweepstakes, W. M. Thompson. 
JERSEYS—Bulls 3 yrs, S. G. Walker of East 
Bethlehem ist, Ola A. Taggart of Uniontown 
2d; 2 yrs, 8. G. Walker; 1 yr, Thomas G. Bowie 
of Uniontown Ist, S. G. Walker 2d; ecalf,S. G. 
Walker ist, T. G. Bowie 2d; cow 3 yrs,8. G. 
Walker ist and 2d;2 yrs, S. G. Waiker Ist and 
2d ;*1 yr, 8. G. Walker Ist, Ola A. Taggart 2d; calf, 
S.G. Walker ist and 2d. HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


—Bull 3 yrs, A. §S. Bosley of Uniontown ist, 
Frank Elliott of Redstone aa; 2 ye, 


Frank Elliott; lyr, Frank Elliott 1st, A. S. Bos- 
ley 2d; calf, A. 8. Bosley Ist, Frank Elliott 2d; cow 
3 yrs, Frank Elliott ist, A. S. Busley 2d; 2 yrs, 
Frank Elliott Ist and 2d;1 yr, Frank Elliott Ist, A. 
S. Bosley 2d; calf, Frank Elliott 1st, A. 8S. Bos- 
ley 2d; sweepstakes milk cow, divided equally 
between Elliott’s Holstein and Walker’s Jersey. 
Prizes for swine went to the following breeders: 
BERKSHIRES—Boar 1 yr, Homer Bros of Green- 
ville ist, T. B. Patton of Smithfield 2d; 6 mos, 
Homer Bros ist and 2d; under 6 mos, Homer Bros 
Ist and 2d; sow 1 yr, Homer Bros ist and 2d; 6 mos, 
Homer Bros; under 6 mos, Homer Bros, ist and 2d. 
POLAND CHINAS—Boar lyr, W. T. Rhinehart of 
Wintersville ist, R. W. Patterson of Patterson’s 
Mills 2d; 6 mos, W. 8. Rhinehart ist, W. M. 
Thompson 2d; under 6 mos,S. E. Fitzgerald{ist and 
2d;sow lyr, W.S. Rhinehart Ist, 8S. E. Fitzgerald 
2d;6mos, 8. E. Fitzgerald ist, W. S. Rhinehart 
2d; under 6 mos, 8S. E. Fitzgerald. CHESTER- 
WHITES—Boar 1 yr, R. M. Patierson ist, John A. 
Rohrer of Smithfield 24d;6 mos, R. M. Patterson; 
under 6 mos, R. M. Patterson Ist and 2d; sow 1 yr, 
T. G. Bowie of Uniontown ist, Alvin I. West 2d; 
6 mos, R. M. Patterson Ist, Jolin A. Rohrer 2d; un- 
der 6 mos, R. M. Patterson ist, Thomas G. Bowie 
2d; brood sow and five pigs, Thomas G. Bowie Ist, 
Alvin l. West 2d. Special Berkshire premium, old 


herd, Homer Bros; young herd, Homer Bros; 
sweepstakes, Homer Bros for Berkshires, W. S. 


Rhinehart for Poland-Chinas and R. M. Patterson 
for Chester- Whites. 

Following are the sheep awards: AMER- 
ICAN BLACK TOP AND DICKINSON DELAINE— Ram 
2 yrs, Charles McEwen of Gretna Ist, D. 
P. Smith of Smithfield 2d; 1 yr, McEwen Ist, 
Smith 2d; lambs, McEwen Ist, Smith 2d; two ewes, 
2 yrs, McEwen Ist, Smith 2d; 1 yr, McEwen ist, 
Smith 2d; two lambs, Smith ist, McEwen 2d. 
SOUTHDOWNS—Ram 2 yrs, L. M. Crothers’ of 
Crothers ist, S. E. Fitzgeraldgof Bryan 2d; 1 yr, 
Fitzgerald ist, Crothers 2d; lambs, Fitzgerald Ist, 
Crothers 2d; two ewes 2 yrs, Fitzgerald 1st, Crothers 
2d; 1 yr, Fitzgerald 1st, Crothers 2d; two lambs, 
Crothers ist, Fitzgerald 2d. SWEEPSTAKES—Me- 
rinos, Charles McEwen; Southdowns, S. E. Fitz- 
gerald Ist, L. M. Crothers 2d; DickinsonjDelaines, 
D. P. Smith. Special premium of American 
Southdown association, S. E. Fitzgerald. 

The poultry ribbons were numerous and were 
distributed as follows: Light Brahmas, J. R. Ross 
& Son of Level, O, ist, J. K. Hazlett ot New Salem 
2d; Dark Brahmas, J. K. Hazlett ist and 2d; 
chicks, J. R. Ross & Son ist and 2d; Buff Cochins, 
Paul Begley of Uniontown ist, J. R. Ross & Son 
2d; Partridge Cochins, J. R. Ross ist, Samuel Tit- 
man of Uniontown 2d; Langshans, J. R. Ross; 
Golden Duckwing and Brown Red Games, Roy 
Wood Ist, J. R. Ross 2d; Cornish Indian Games, J. 
R. Ross; Silver and Golden Spangled Hamburgs, 
J.R. Ross & Son; Black Spanish and Houdans, W. 
T. Black ist, J. R. Ross & Son 2d; 8S C Leghorns, J. 
R. Ross ist, W. C. Rohrer 2d; White Leghorns, J. 
R. Ross ist, W. C. Rohrer 2d; Black Leghorns, Sil- 
ver Polish, Gulden Polish and Buff Pekins, 
J. R. Ross & Son; Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
A. A. Thompson of Uniontown ist and 2d; 
White” and Black Cochins, Black Javas and 
Wyandots, J. R.\;Ross & Son; Black and White 
Minoreas, Samuel Jones ist, J. R. Ross & Son 
2d; Bronze turkeys, A. Hicks ist, J. R. Ross & 
Son 2d; White turkeys, J. R. Ross ist, J. R. Wil- 
son 2d; Bremen, Toulouse, China and wild geese, 


J.R. Ross & Son; Aylesbury, Rowen and Pekin 
ducks, J. R. Ross & Son. Prize for best display of 
Rabbits, Lizzie 


os went to J. R. Ross & Son. 
Newcomer ist, Frank Hustead 2d. 
Wagie Ist, Blanche Newcomer 2d. 

The horse prizes were awarded as follows: ENG- 
LISH SHIRES—Stallion 4 yrs, John Vance of Wash- 
ington, ist and 2d; GRADE DRAFT—Stallion 4 yrs, 
F. M. Cunningham; brood mare 4 yrs, Nels Mack- 
ey ist, A. P. Bryson of Uniontown 2d; spring colt, 

.M. Thompson; brood mare and colt, CaptS. 8. 
Brown of Pittsburg ist and 2d. C. E. Boyle of 
Uniontown captured the sweepstakes prize for 
draft horses. STANDARD BRED—Stallion 4 yrs, 
Capt 8.8. Brown ist, E. E. Zuck of Mt Pleasant 


Pigeons, John 
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2d; 3 yrs, J. R. Gorman of Cumberland, Md, 1st, E. 
E. Juck 2d; mare 4 yrs, J. R. Gorman Ist, Asa Rog- 


ers of Uniontown 2d. TROTTERS—Stallion 4 yrs, 
L. A. Grey; 2 yrs, J. W. Bush; brood mare and colt, 
Jolin Boyle of Uniontown; mare 4 yrs. Guy Gil- 
more of Uniontown; 1 yr, A. Brownfield of 
Uniontown; spring colt, John Boyle. CARRIAGE 
AND COACH—Stallion 3 yrs, Hackney horse com- 
pany of Brownsville; 2 yrs, W. B. Woodward of 
Uniontown; 1 yr, John Latimer of Uniontown; 
spring colt, Charles Playford of Uniontown Ist, 
Capt J. M. Hustead 2d. 


Montour Co o, 


Danville, Sept 14—This has 
been a good season for general farm crops. 
Wheat yielded 20 to 25 bu per acre, oats 35 to 


40, potatoes 100 to 125, hay 14 to 3 tons and 
corn and buckwheat promise full crops. Rye 
has taken the place of wheat to some extent, 
vielding 14 to 18 bu but notin demand. Many 
farmers prefer to feed grain to stock rather 
than sell at ruling prices. Some farmers com- 
plain of smutin their oats. Onions do well 
from the seed and find a ready sale. Peas and 
beans are little planted although they vield 
welland are in demand at a good price as 
there are not enough to supply demand. 

Matamoras, Pike Co 0, Sept 14—Some corn 
cut and potatoes being dug. Both crops are 
good. While grubs are troubling some farm- 
ers in their potato fields, frost has done no 
damage in this immediate vicinity. A _ little 
more talk about a railway up the Delaware 
valley. Compulsory education preliminaries 
will begin next spring. Potatoes very dull in 
the market. 

Orient, Sept 14—Times very dull here, espe- 
cially with farmers. Potatoes, onions and car- 
rots are crops Which are much depended upon 
and allare low. It is estimated that it costs 
farmers $1 per bbl to raise potatoes, 1.20 for 
onions and 45e for carrots. Allthree are selling 
way below these figures and it is difficult to see 
just where the farmer’s profit is to come from. 

setween potato blight, the war in Cuba, the 
Wilson tariff bill and the immense crops all 
over the country it looks as if the farmers will 
have toshutup shop. This is undoubtedly the 
hardest season Orient farmers have seen for 
many a year. 


MARYLAND. 





Garrett Co D—The area covered by the Deep 
Creek glades near Oakland is about 20 miles 
in length by five in width. The lands are 
peculiarly well adapted to grass raising, and 
dairying could be made profitable without a 
doubt, as pure air and pure water play an im- 
portant part in the production of long keeping 
and delicately flavored butter. The county 
seat is at Oakland. The county tax rate is 
$1.14 on 100. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Status of the Institute Movement—A law 
passed by the legislature of this state last win- 
ter fully prescribes the duties of the state 
board of agriculture ,and among other things 
places the management of farmers’ institutes 
in the hands of the board officers. At its 
next meeting which occurs next month a com- 
plete reorganization of the board will be ef- 
fected, the institute movement will be thor- 
oughly discussed and some definite plan of 
action adopted. The farmers of the state are 
manifesting considerable interest in institute 
work and as the state has numerous granges, a 
state horticultural society and a wool growers’ 
as well as a dairymen’s association, the outlook 
for a successful season of farmers’ meetings is 
indeed promising. 


CONNECTICUT. 








Sterling—Corn is being cut and is very good. 
Potatoes nearly out and are rotting badly. 
Chicks worthjl2c, fowls 9c live weight, eggs 24c, 
potatoes goslowly at 50c. Springs and wells 
very low. Silos are being filled in short order, 
steam cutters doing the work. Cranberries 
were cut a little by the frost in August, but the 
yield will be good. 

Killingworth— Most farmers have their pota- 
toes dug. There have been some quite large 
yields, while other fields turned out poorly. 
The yield is probably an average one. There 
has been more land seeded to grass this sea- 
son than usual. Some have commenced to cut 
corn and many are busy preparing ground and 
sowing rye. N. L. Parmelee has sown a field 
to crimson clover as an experiment. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


An apple picker has just been invented that 
commenas itself to every fruit grower. It is light 
and simple in construction, and will pick at any 
angle without danger of knocking off or bruising 
fruit. An advertisement of the picker will be 
found in this issue and the manufacturers are 
pérfectly reliable. e 
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(From Page 243.] 
bu, No 2 corn 36ec, No 2 white oats 25c, barley 
48 a50c, rye 45c, coarse winter bran $154 1550 p 
ton. bran 144¢14 50, middlings 16 50@18 50, rye feed 
16 50@17 50, hominy feed 16. 

At Syracuse, western beef 6a8¢ P Ib, local 5a 
7c, lambs i0a@lle, mutton $5 50.46 25 
d w, hides 5a7¢ Pp th, chickens 9a10e 1 w, lalde 
dw, iowls 8a9% lw, ducks 1l0a@i2e, fresh eggs 15 
@ilse p dz. Bafed hay 12a15 p ton, loose 9412, vat 
straw 64a8, rye 8410. Potatoes 20a25¢ p bu, onions 
40@50c, squash 1426 ea, new cabbage lasec, red 3 
@5e, cauliflower 50a75e p dz. celery 30c, corn 5a@8e, 
tomatoes 25e¢ P bu. Corn 48a50e Pp bu, oats 28.a32e, 
rye 45c, hops 6a7¢ pT. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs ldec P dz, potatoes 30435¢ Pp bu, beans 
$1 50@2, pork 646 50 P 100 Ibs, beef 6a@8e HY fh, veal 
6c, lard 744@8e, chickens 7410c, shorts 17 Pp ton, 
middlings 19, meal 2U.—At Orient, Suffolk Co, pota- 
toes 70c P bbl, onlons ec, carrots 20c.—At Jerusia- 
lem, Albany Co, pears 245 P bbl.—At Afton, Che- 
nango Co, bran 16, cornmeal 19, cottonseed meal 
20, cows 25430.—At Maine, Broome Co, potatoes 25 
@30c, eggs 16c, meal 20, mixed feed 18, bran 16. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, live poul- 
try easy. Hens llall',c » bb, chickens lic, eggs, 
ch fresh nearby 16c Pp dz. Onions $1 50 P bbl, cab- 
bages 2@3 P 100, potatoes 17a20c p 5g-bu bskt, 
apples 175@2 ® bbl, pears 2a4, cranberries 6 0@ 
7 bbl. Ch oaled timothy hay 16@1650p ton, 
No 115@15 50, clover 9210, rye straw 1011, oat 6@ 
7, bran 1521550, clover seed 913 @10c P ib, timothy 
22542 30 p bu. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes $1 254150 P bbl, cucum- 
bers 75480c » bu, tomatoes 50a75e P bskt, turnips 
50ai5e P bbl, cabbage T5c a1, onions 175«a2, beets 
20a30e P dz behs, corn 5aée p dz. Fresh eggs 
1442 alse P dz, chickens 70@7Tic P prl w, 8a9 P 
th d w. Timothy hay 1525@¢1650 p ton, clover 
12 50413, prairie 95010, middlings 18 50@19, \ran 
14 50a15, oat straw 56 50ab6. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
emy prints 22a@23c P tb, dairy 2la@22e.—At Syra- 
cuse, ch emy prints 22a24c, ch dairy.18a19¢e, fair 
to good lbal7e.—At Buffalo, fair activity. N Y 
and Pa ecmy 224@22%4¢, western 19a19!,c, N Y dairy 
Qa2ic, western 17@18c.—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
daga Co, 18@20c.—At Maine, Broome Co, 17@18c. 

At New York, covler weather and better de- 
mand have given the market a stronger tone. 
Strictly fancy creamery is well cleaned up and 
the next grade under hasa fair demand. Dairy 
is not of extra quality and cannot be called firm. 
Under grades rule easy. N Y and Pa extra emy 


_ 
Tase, hogs 





204,a@21c P th. Elgin and other western extra 
2le, firsts 17144 419¢c, seconds 15al6c, N Y dairy 
half tubs extra 18',@19c, firsts 16@17!.c, west- 


ern dairy firsts 12@ldce, seconds 10tealle, June 
factory firkins 11'¢@12'4c, tubs 11!,@12e, firsts 11 


@il'4c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy cream- 
ery firm under limited receipts. Western extra 
emy 21¢22c P th, fair to prime 18@20c.—At Pitts- 


burg, extra 22a23e, dairy 17419¢, country 
15a 16ce. 

At Boston, finest fresh made creamery in small 
packages is in limited supply and firm. Large 
tubs and common stock show little improve- 
ment and move slowly. Extra Vt and N 
Hemy 2la22e Pp tb, extra N Y 19@20c, north- 
ern firsts 18@19¢c, eastern emy 18a@19¢, western 
extra 19@21c, firsts 16a@18c, extra Vt dairy 18c, 
N ¥ i7@18e, Vt and N Y firsts I4a@l6c, western 
dairy firsts 12c, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks 
in land 1,-tb prints 22@23c, extra dairy do 20a21c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9'4a10e Pp th, flats 9a919c, pound skims 34 5c. 
—At Syracuse, factory and dairy T@8e, sage 8al2ec. 
—At Buffalo, demand continues fair. N Y full 
cream 8a@9c, western 7T«8c, part skims 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 1273 bxs offered, of 
which 102 bxs sold at 7¢.—At Baldwinsville, Onon- 
daga Co, 8a9%c. 

At New York, market quiet and holders scarce- 
ly able to clean out fancy grades, though offering 


cemy 


at low prices. N Y new full cream, fey large 
white G,a6%c Pp mh. colored 7T4c, prime to ch 
6! a6! ec, fey white small 8a@814¢e, colored 


~2 


good to ch T,a734c, Chenango Co 


. full skims 1'.@2e. 


8a8i4e, best 
part skims 5a6c, fa ” 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quietat former 
range of prices. NY factory ch small 847@814c, 
fair to good 714,@8c, ch large T34¢c, part skims “4@ 
6'4c.—At Pittsburg, full cream Ohio 814,@81,c,N Y¥ 


9a! 


ir 3'. am 


6c. 

At Boston, quiet and slightly easier under 
limited demand. N Y¥ extra 8&@8lgc } fh, firsts 6@ 
je, seconds 41% Vt extra 7',@8c, tirsts 
6a7c, seconds 444a@5%4¢, part skims 3a5c, Ohio 
flats extra 8c, firsts 6%4@7%4c, sage 814@8%\c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white dull at 8c. 
Colored dull at 8 1-16e. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Utica, N Y, Sept 16—The cheese market 


a5 le, 


Was 


5ab6e.—At. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


very quiet to-day. New York was ec lower than 


a week ago and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that matters would improve much 
here under such circumstances. Offerings 
were considerably lighter, but buyers were 
still indifferent. Factorymen report that cows 


cannot be bought as cheaply as they could a 
month ago, feed being more plentiful than it was 
then. But the full yield of milk is no- 
where near what it ought to be, and 
dairymen would feel poor even if they 
were getting a fair price for their cheese. 
Prices are now 3e below what they were a year 
ago and yet out of 30,000 bxs received in N Y last 


week, only 6100 were exported. Such light ex- 
ports at this time of year have not 
been known in 20 years. All buyers fought 
shy of white cheese being willing 


to take it on commission but not at a price. Only 
five small lots were bought outright. The bulk of 
the small cheese was also taken on commission. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 1405 
bxs at 654e, 1451 at 654¢, large white, 76 at 6%,c, 153 
at 61,c ; small colored, 150 at 73,c, 100 at 734c; con- 
signed 1067 bxs. Total 4382 bxs 

At Little Falls the sales were 110 bxs large 
white at 6% ¢, 305 at Te, 270 at T19c, and 1863 small 
sizes and twins at 734c. Total 2548 bxs. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the week has been marked by 
something of an increase in receipts, especially 
from sections on the lines of the Erie and Ontario 
& Western railways. The demandis fair, and the 
market steady, with the surplus averaging $1 32 
P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 16 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West Rh, 26,645 1,508 448 
N Y¥ Central, 11,015 60 668 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,654 ~— 
West Shore, 374 568 
N Y, Sus & West, 302 ll 
NY & Putnam, _ aa 
New Haven «& H. 31 — 
Del, Lack & West, 1,342 _ 
Long Island, —_ - 
N J Central, 31 
Lehigh Valley, 42 - 
H R T Co, 464 - 
Other sources, _ om 

Total receipts, 5,808 1,625 

Daily average, 829 242 





The Hop Flovement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Sept 17—The hop harvest is nearly 
completed in New York state and as anticipated 
the crop proves short but of excellent quality. 
The hops were generally well matured and caie 
enough has been used in picking to Warrantas 
good a price as possible. Several sales by grow- 
ers are reported at Te and a few exporters have 
paid 10c, but growers obstinately refuse to con- 
sign their hops, preferring rather to await de- 
velopments. On the Pacific coast, the situation 
appears less favorable. Reports of mold over 
large sections of Oregon and Washington are re- 
ceived at this point, with the additional intelli- 
gence that some growers, who up to the present 
had intended to harvest the crop, have abandon- 
ed their plantatigns. These reports, however, 
await confirmation. The foreign markets con- 
tinue quiet at low prices, with small demand for 
states. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Sept ll Sept 13 Sept 16 
State N Y crop ‘45, seedlings, 10 10 10 


“ med to prime, 7@9 7@9 7@9 
“ « “* "94, choice, 6@7 5@7 6@7 
“ “ “ * med to prime, 546 6 5.a6 
” = = “com, 4@5 4@5 4a5 
“ o « mm, 3@4 3@4 sa 
“ * old olds, 2@3 2@3 203 

Pacific crop "94 choice, 7 7 7 

ses * “med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
“ “ common, 4@5 4@5 4a5 
“ « "93, 4@5 41@5 4@5 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 


(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 
Past Cor week Since San.e time 
week last y’r Sep 1.’9%  lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 459 1,095 480 1,153 
Exports to Europe, 18 198 18 198 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, _ _ _ - 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

COBLESKILL (Sehioharie), Sept 144—The hop har. 
vest is completed excepting some of the largest 
growers who will not get through before the 2ist. 
The weather has been exceptionally fair and if it 
continues all will be harvested. Few yards yield 
as heavily asflast year while many give but three- 
fourths as much and some yards but half anda few 
get less. The quality is the best in years with but 
few exceptions. Fewsales have been made yet 
and those at about Te with one lot late hops at 10e¢ 
reported. Generally hops have been fully matur- 
ed this yearat the time of harvesting. 

SHARON CENTER (Schoharie), Sept 14 
just harvested are of choicest quality; more so 
than for many years past, but the prices are low. 
A number of lots have been sold at 7e in this town 
and the adjoining ones. It is now reported that a 
dealer who has bought several hundred bales at 
this price las stopped for the present, waiting 
developments. Growers seem to accept almost 
any price offered but refuse to send hops to be 
sold on consignment 


The hops 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Outlook in Various States. 


Pennsylvania’s Acreage Falling Off. 

There has been a steady decrease in the tobaceo 
acreage of Pennsylvania during the past 2 yrs, 
although it is much more marked in 1895 than in 
18%. A dozen years ago almost every county in 
the state grew some tobacco. Many of these drop- 
ped out long ago, but until 2 yrs ago, the tobacco 
area in 12 counties was about 100 a. This year not 
more than seven have that acrexge. The decrease 
in 1895 was about 33 per cent on an average over 
the previous year and was greatest in the coun- 
ties of greatest acreage. 

The cause for this change inthis great agricul- 
tural industry of the state is only too well known 
—unfavorable seasons and consequent low prices, 
the latter falling both in 1894 and 1895 in many in 
stances below the costof production. For3 yrs in 
succession, Pennsylvania's tobacco crops were | ii- 
tle else than filler and binder crops, as the cigar 
manufacturer regards leaf. In each year the early 
planted Havana seed showed considerable de- 
sirable leaf, but the seedleaf was notof such 
qualities as were aforetime used for wrapper pur- 
poses. But even in the best Havana seed, the 
proportion of wrapper leaf was much below the 
average. A deficient rainfall is responsible for 
the indifferent crops. For three consecutive sea- 
sons rain has failed at the mostcritical periods of 
its growth. There were other troubles also that 
intervened, such as rust, fleas and hail, but the 
principal trouble in each season was drouth. The 
season of 1895 may be tuken as the typical one. 
Early tobacco was put out in good time and under 
favorable conditions. 3ut cutworms were unus- 
ually numerous and the result was an irregular 
stand which was manifest all through the season. 
Drouth followed and continued well up to the 
harvest. 

There were some favored localities which got 
more rain, and these will show some fair tobacco. 
High temperatures came with the drouth; the 
former brought plants to a standstill while the 
latter led to a deterioration of the leaf, a condi- 
tion from whichithas not recovered. About 1 
ae cent was badly injured by hail; fleas have 
een injuring the late crops somewhat, but there 
has been little damage from rust. Generally 
speaking, all the trouble has resulted from the 
drouth. There is still considerable seedleaf stand- 
ing in the fields, but it is going into the barns 
rapidly. A good deal of it will not pay for the 
trouble of harvesting. Theinferior character of 
the crop of coarse implies « decrease in. the 

leld per acre. This may reach 25 per cent of a 

ull crop. 

Not a single crop has been sold in the field. 
Twice in former years was that plan tried and 
each time with disastrous results. Besides, the 
presért erop does not invite such acourse. With 
100 as a basis of perfection, the crop of 1895 will 
hardly reagh an average of 60 per cent. Contrast- 
ed with the crop of 1892, the general average may 
reach 50 percent. Compared with that of 1894, 
it is slizhtly inferior. There is more old tobacco 
in growers’ hands than usual. Despite the low 
prices the packing trade refused to lift it closely. 
Still, the amount is not great; perhaps 10 per cent. 
Buying has continued up to the present time. 
During the past 3 yrs the tobacco acreage of the 
state is believed to have decreased tully one- 
fourth. In a few counties the decrease was double 
that. Chester county used to grow 700 a; to-day 
shedoes not grow more than one-fourth that 
amount. Lancaster Co has fallen off fully 3000 a; 
York Co nearly as much. It is too soon to accu- 
rately pronounce upon the yield per acre. A fair 
estimate of the state’s product would perhaps be 
35,000 cs Havana seed and 25,000 es seedleaf. 

NEW YoORK--During late August and early 
September, three severe hailstorms swept over 
portions of the Onondaga section, each of which 
did a considerable damage. Tobacco was in the 
process of being cut so much was saved that 
would have been otherwise destroyed. In Lysan- 
der township, the loss is estimated at $100,000. 
Since Sept 1, business has been rapidly picking 
up and dealers show some activity. Sales Sept 1 
to 10 amounted to 500 es. A good inquiry prevails 
for 18:4, and while prices have not materially ad- 
vanced, there is a better feeling. Prices run 
from 3 to de for °’93, 7 to lle for ‘94, 
5 to 10c for ‘’98, no sales of 95. The 
crops are of unusual size about Baldwinsville and 
growers expect to seeasharp advance soon in 


prices. Recentsales were ’94 at 6@1le and ’93 for 
export at l@ic. At Ira Station, E. Cadwell sold 
8 ¢s “91 at 10¢c, 9 es °93 at Se and 8 es 94 at 9e. John 


Culver 6 es’93 at 2@8e, Frank Hull 7 es ’94 at 9e, 
James Follett 17 ¢s ’91 at 13e,H. M. Burke 6 es ’ at 
2a10¢, M. Turpenning 16 es 94 2a10e. This to- 
bacco was bought by Henry Meyer of Concin- 
nati, O. 


A Small Cr 


op of Fine Quality. 





Special investigations through. dur own corre- 
spondents, carried forward as rapidly as the crop 
was harvested, show thatin the cigar leaf grow- 
ing sections of New England and New York state 
leaf has been safely housed this fall from about 
16,500 acres compared to nearly 26,000 2cres in 1892. 
The estimated yield is just under 75,000 cases (350 
lbs net per case) against 109,000 cases in 1892. Thisis 
a decrease of 36 % in acreage and of 33 % in vield. 
Present indications are that with continued favor- 
able weather for curing, both the quality of the 
leaf and the proportion of wrappers will be quite as 
high as in the famous ’92crop. We have previous- 
ly compared the acreage this year with that of 
93-4, but as those crops were generally inferior to 
the perfect standard of quality fixed by the 92 we 
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will not compare them in either yield or quality 
with the very promising product just harvest- 
ed. Great pains have been taken by growers to 
secure the finest possible quality on the reduced 
acreage. In view of such a fine crop but reduced 
in amount, the inferiority of new crop Sumatran 
leaf and uncertainties in Cuba, it is not surpris- 


ing that there should already be quite a scramble 
for the ’95 at apparently advancing prices. 
AREA AND YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO. 
This table, compiled from our returns, shows by 
counties the acres of tobacco harvested in 1895 











and in 1892, and the yield stated in cases of 350 
lbs net: 
—No of ac res~ 7--Cases (350 Ibs) 
1895 1892 1895 189 

New Hampshire, 54 85 270 397 
Vermont, 108 164 486 761 
Massachusetts: 
Berkshire Co, 30 i 135 678 
Franklin, 800 1153 3756 5372 
Hampshire, 1365 1657 2 77 
Hampden, 506 610 2763 3331 

Total, 2863 3811 13,772 bi 18,262 
Connecticut: 
Hartford Co, 6410 7050 32,050 35,144 
Litecbfield, 894 1411 4470 6461 
Fairfield, 313 566 1628 2329 
Middlesex, 216 458 R98 1725 
Tolland, 216 342 1040 1648 
New Haven, 22 36 77 126 
New London, 6 12 27 53 

Total, 8077 9875 40,190 47,485 
New York: 
Ouondaga Co, 1979 4708 6926 66,478 
Oswego, 692 1453 2078 4359 
Wayne, 231 817 695 2460 
Chemung, 1036 1634 4766 6550 
Steuben, 770 1367 3168 6145 
Cayuga, 842 1830 2521 5480 
Broome, 10 76 42 337 
Madison, 20 58 58 170 
Tompkins, 58 117 198 409 
Tioga, 10 42 36 140 
Dutchess, 48 125 208 628 
Putnam, 16 45 68 225 

Total, f 20.764 43.381 
Aggregate, 16,652 74,626 109,129 

ACTIVE AND EXCITED MARKETsS. 


NEW YORK—Everything is astir, the market is 
firm, and prices at top notch, says Tobacco Leaf. 
Stripped samples of the 1894 Ct crop, so anxiously 
looked for by in and out of town buyers, are com- 
ing in daily, and the eagerness among purchasers 


to get the first chance is unprecedented. This is 
avery natural consequence of the inferiority of 
the 1893 Ct crop. Even what little remains of 


Havana and broad leaf of the ’9- crop will soon be 
in the hands of jobbers and cigar manufacturers, 


and it is safe to predict that by Jan 1, ’96, the 
eastern growers Will have no °93 or ’94 to offer. 
Prices, even in large lots of from 500 to 800 es, run 
in this market from 17 to 21c¢ and in the valley, 
on both sides of the river, tobaccois being rapidly 
picked up. Farmers are making splendid use of 
their long-looked-for opportunity, and for leaf 


that afew weeks ago could be bought for 12 to 15¢ 


P tb, an advance of from 2 to 3c is asked. Among 
the sales were 8 cs °92 Ct Hav wrappers at ty 

225 ¢s % Ct Hav withont fillers at 

200 ¢«s °94 Ct Hav at 2ic, 400 es '94 “C f 
Hav at 194 20¢c, 400 es "94 Ct Hav at 
I7a2le, 1280 es 94 Ct Hav at pt, 370 es,°93 Ct Hav 
at p t, 250 cs °S Pa Hav af lle, 475 
cs ‘of Pa Hav, running, at 14c, 300 es °93 N Y state 
for export at 4c, 100 cs 94 Big Flats at 15e, 125 es ’92 
Pa broad leaf at 114,c, 50 es °93 Pa broad leat at Ile, 
240¢s ° Pa broad leaf at 10a12c, 50 es °*92 Geb- 
harts at 10c, 60 es ’93 Little Dutch at lle, 110 es °92 


Ohio B’s and C’s at 9c, 140 es ’94 Zeimmer’s Spanish 
at 13@14c. Gans’ Son reports sales as follows: 200 
°93 Wis Hav at 7(@9c,150 es ’°92 Wis Hav at 12@15c, 
1000 cs ’94 Wis Hav at p t, 200cs ’93 Pa B’s at 11@ 
12"4e, 390 es 93 N Y Hav at p t, 500 cs’ 94. N E Hav at 15 
25¢, 300 cs "93 N E Hav at 6@9c, 100 es °92 N E Hav 
0.0 40c, 100 es *92 Little Dutch at lle, 800 es °94 
Hav at 15@21c, 275 es ’°94N Eseedieaf at 18a 
120 cs °93 N E Hav at 9@12e, 50 es 92 N E Hav at 
150 es °94 Big Flats at 10@12c,150 es ’92 Pa 
100 es °93 Pa Hav at 10@1le, 


cs 


at: 

NE 
23¢c, 
354. 40e, 
seedleaf at 10@12c, 





100 cs 93 Zeimmer’s at 12@13c, 120 cs ’°92 Wis Hav 
at 9a@l1le. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
HATFIELD—The market for old tobacco con- 


active and considerable has changed 
past week Lewis Mayer buying 250 cs, 
buying the °94 crop of 75 es from F. K. Porter, two 
crops °93 and ’9%from William Belden of No 
Hatfield and 75 es from Jones Brothers of ’93 and 
°94 goods. Elias Bach & Sons have been sampling 
1000 es purchase d last spring and are in the mar- 
ket buying more, buying two crops of A. H. ilarsh 
and one crop of Charles Marsh and several others. 
The report is current thi it three of our largest 
packing shops have beenfengaged for the coming 
season and one house will bein the marxet for 
4000 es of our tobacco and it begins to sound like 
’92times. The fact is we have a beautiful crop of 


tinues 
hands the 


the right kind of tobacco and some one besides 
the growers has found it out. The prospect 
looks exceedingly bright for good prices. The 


average in three counties in Massachusetts shows 


ashortage of 1000 a less than the ’93 crop. This 
means 4000 cs out of the heart of the valley and 
we have no reason to believe but the decrease in 
acreage throughout the country is greater than 
in this section and it does nottake much of a 
mathematician to figure the visible supply of 
available domestic tobacco in this country and 


how long atthe present rate of consumption it 
will last. If the statistics that are furnished us 
are reliable, less thanone year will clean up 
everything fit for our market. 
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Can be put on by any 


Takes the place of back plaster 
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Neponset Water-Proof 
Red a ae Roofing Fabric. 


500 square feet for $5.00. 
Necessary nails and tin caps 
in every package. 

“Neponset” Black Build- 
ing Paper is unexcelled for 
inside lining. 

Full particulars and sam- 


ples free on application. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, E. WALPOLE, MASS. 


é 





Sole 


Manufacturers. 


Weeeeeweesese 








For Converting One and 






The best 


Pontiac Spring Works, Sole Manufacturers, Pontiac, 


made. 
grower and dairyman should have a set of 
to your dealer and ask him to order you a sample set. 





THE CELEBRATED COMMON SENSE 


Portable Bolster Bye. 


Two Horse 


Common Wagons Into Spring Vehicles. 





Low 


Warranted superior to a 


Down, Elastic, 


hy 


Common Sense 


CAPACITY 5000 





Reliable. 


Every farmer, fruit 
this advertisement 


market. 
Show 


wagon spring on the 
Bolster Springs. 
For sale by 


JOHN A. GIFFORD, 14 MURRAY ST., New York. 


Mich, U.S. A. 








LAND 
WITHOUT 
WATER 


at the proper time gives many a 
farmer hours of suspense when his 
being parched 


crops are 


heated rays of the sun. 
has it become a question whether the 
fruits of a whole season’s work 
be protitable or wholly lost. 







RIDER. 


by the 
Many times 


shail 





At such a time anx. 


ious glances are lifted to the skies and prayers are 
offered for the life-giving rains that are necessar 
The anxiety and suspense at cack 
a time is hard to bear—all of which could be saved 
if proper remedies were supplied, 


to assure crops. 


The subject of irrigation 
tion of all who are dependent on some means of 
viding water in abundance, 


not only for 


is engaging the atten- 
ITO- 
irrigation, 


but for all other purposes on the farm, such as water- 
ing stock, household use, the barn, dairy, and many 


other purposes, 


The old-fashioned wind mill was 
til something better 
is provided in the 


thing better 


Was discovered, Thliat some 


De 


good enough un- 


Lamater Rider 


and De Lamater Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engines. 
These engines are so simple, economical and easily 
managed that they aredestined to supplant all other 
means of procuring a sure and abundant supply 


of water, 


To those who desire to investigate the merits of 
these engines we extend a cordial invitation to write 
for particulars, and will gladly tell what we have to 


say about them. 


Address, 


DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
BY AUTOSIATIC RAIIS, 





A COST OF LESS: THAN A Rife Ram at work 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


This is the only known economical method of irrigation on a 
small scale, and for supplying water to Country Residences, Stock 
Farms, Creameries. Dairymen, ete. 


A RIFE RAM 


will elevate water in any quantity to gay height at any distance. 
Made in all sizes, for all purposes, and will deliver more water than 
any other ram under same onan Ill. Catalogue and estimates 
fre. RIFE ENGINE 

Be ? SREIDER, Sec., 


PHEASANTS! PHEASANTS! 


Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst and Golden, Reeyes, Swin- 
hoe, Nersicolor and Ringneck Pheasants in super b plum- 
age for sale by JAMES MORRISON, Mr. Schieffelin’s 
place, Tarrytown, N. 


‘Money Saver 


|$5. Printing Press | 
ie Print your own cards & 
m318. Press for circularsor 


Roanoke, Va 








Young or old have 


fun and make 








money printing Jor 









others. Typesetting 
a easy by full printed 
maker KELSEY & GO, Meriden, Gonn instructions. 
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The Farmers’ Club Movement. 


The organization of farmers’ clubs is nota 
new idea in most of our states. In many sec- 
tions local farmers’ clubs that were organized 
hold regular meet- 
ings. No 
concent r at- 
ed effort has 


25 years ago or more, still 





been made, 
however, to 
bring the 
farmers’ 
clubs in 
each state 
into an ef- 
fective Or- 
ganization, 
or to make 
the clubs 
more nu- 
merous. The 
grange and 
the alliance 
have been 
directed to- 
PRESIDENT BIRD. ward _per- 


fecting secret organizations. These are effective 
in their way, but there are still many farmers 
who are opposed to them simply because they 
are secret. The numerous clubs in Michigan 
two years ago organized the Michigan state as- 
sociation of farmers’ clubs, comprised of dele- 
gates from each of the local clubs. The pur- 
pose is to perfect a society through which the 
work of these local clubs can be broadened. 
The delegates are largely men of mature years 
and experience, who steer clear of all entan- 
gling alliances with partisan politics. 

This association appoints a committee to 
prepare a list of questions of general interest 
throughout the state, so as to secure a general 
expression of opinion from every club in the 
state at the same time upon the same question, 
one question for each month in the year. A 
carefully selected committee is also chosen to 
attend to such state legislation as the clubs are 
a unit for after such comprehensive discussion. 
A representative from each club is also ap- 
pointed to make it his special business to en- 
courage the organization of new clubs in ad- 
joining towns. There is no secrecy or pass- 
words about these clubs. ‘“‘They are open, 
cheap, sociable, intellectual, moral and prac- 
tical; they work in parallel lines with the 
grange; they deal with every-day problems; 
they look towards the future; they are means 
of untold good; they should be recommended 
in every way that they may become more nu- 
merous” in every state. The Michigan asso- 
ciation hopes to see a similar coming together 
of the clubs in every other state and when this 
is done a national league of the state associa- 
tions of farmers’ clubs will bein order. A.C. 

3ird of Highland, Mich, is the president of 
that state association and will be glad to help 
farmers in other states who wish to organize 
clubs. He is a graduate of the Michigan agri- 
cultural college and farms 260 acres of land so 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Nickel Plate road offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for visiting the west, northwest, and south- 
west by authorizing excursion rates to points in 
that territory on September 24. Ask agents for 
further information. 





The Yarge number of our readers who have no- 
ticed for many years the familiar advertisement 
in this and in nearly every other first-class medi- 
um, emanating from the firm of Cornish & Co, 
of Washington, NJ, will be interested to note 
that this old established and reliable firm are 
making their thirty-first series of annual special 
bargains in pianos and organs. Their new cata- 
log is a work of art and fully describes every 
instrument manufactured by them, and gives 
much valuable information. A good organ can be 
bought foronly twenty-five dollars and a first-class 
$400 upright piano for $160. Don’t fail to write im- 
mediately for the new catalog, to Cornish & Co, 
Washington, N J. 





A practical and effective machine for use on 
the farm isthe Star feed grinder. Simply con 
structed, yet strong and powerful, and with new 
and great improvements added, it now has a ca- 
pacity of 12 to 25 bushels of ear corn per hour. It 
grinds dry or damp corn, as well as all small 
grains, as fine or as coarse as may be desired. It 
is sold on trial, so confident are the manufactur- 
ers that it will do all they claim forit. It is man- 
ufactured by the Star Manufacturing company- 
New Lexington, Ohio, who will mail full partic- 
ulars to anyone mentioning this paper. 


well that the degree of master ‘of agriculture 
has been conferred upon him. 

THE STATE SECRETARY’S REPORT OF PROGRESS. 

The work of the past year has been largely de- 
voted to interesting the various clubs of the state 
in the impertance of .more united action, more 
systematic work, and in impressing upon them, as 
well as could be done by correspondence, the ne- 
cessity of a central organization. The results 
have justified the action. In nearly every in- 
stance the clubs addressed have responded with 
promises of hearty co-operation. That all have 
agreed on methods to be adopted is not true; but 
all have expressed the opinion that the further 
development of the organization may be safely 
intrusted to this convention, and that the results 
of its deliberations will be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. The general favor with which this idea 
of a central organization has been'received and the 
pledges of active ones so freely tendered by 
the great majority of the clubs already organized 
in the state, furnish the best evidence possible 
that the association is needed. Many suggestions 
have been received from the various clubs, the 
substance of which will be brought out in the dis- 
cussion upon amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws, and in resolutions presented for your 
consideration. One idea seems to be ever promi- 
nent in these recommendations, namely, that we 
should not attempt too many things at once, 
sarticularly with regard to needed legislation. 
3ettec to centralize our influence in behalf of a 
few important measures, than to divide our forces 
in support of the many reforms which ought to be 
considered during the present session of our state 
legislature. 


NEW YORK. 

New York state has over 500 granges with a 
membership of over 34,000. By co-operation 
this numerous host should be able to carry any 
point for the benefit of the farmer. 

Columbian grange of Lexington met Aug 31 to 
consider the best methods of handling the potato 
crop and caring for the apple crop. Brothers Cle- 
ver and Palm gave their methods of harvesting po- 
tatoes and Brother Joseph Palmer told of his ex- 
perience with apples. The greatest care should 
be taken with both crops to keep the marketable 
product in the best possible condition. Colum- 
bian grange has a fine library to which new 
books are being added as fast as the library fund 
will permit. Pians are being made tor a general 
hustle to secure the membersbip premium again 
this year. 

The whole world are laborers with the exception 
of an idle few. There are those who work with 
the head, those who work with the hand and 
those who work with the head and hand, the 
producers of the means of life.—[Ceres 8S. M. Judd, 
betore the New York State Grange. 


OHIO. 


Another Boom in Ohio. 

The executive committee of the Ohio state 
grange held a meeting during state fair to take 
action concerning the place and date for holding 
the next session of the state grange. The granges 
of Van Wert Co presented an invitation for the 
state meeting to be heldat Van Wert, and the 
committee decided to accept that invitation. The 
second Tuesday in December was fixed as the 
date, as on that week there will be eighteen state 
zranges in session in the United States. Some 
discussion was had over-+the matter of changing 
time of getting out the annual cireular of infor- 
mation relative to the purchasing agencies. Here- 
tofore it has not been issued until the secretary 
has had time to compile and publish the new 
roster each year. Now it is proposed to issue 
this circular earlier, using the old _ roster 








ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


as a directory for mailing purposes. This 
would place the circular in the hands of each 
grange much earlier and without waiting for the 
new roster to be compiled. The executive com- 


mittee desired to impress upon all local granges 
the importance of representation at the state 


meeting, it being suggested that granges begin 
now to make preparation for not only sending 
the delegates, but to eneourage the attendance 
of as many of their regular members as possible. 
At this annual conference of the order at large, 
representing as it does the entire state, many im- 
portant questions come up for consideration on 
which the future welfare of the order depends, 
and such questions should receive the attention 
and discussion and be participated in by as much 
of the state membership as possible. 


The address of Secretary John Trimble be- 
fore the Patrons’ reunion at the Ohio state fair has 
been published in pamphlet form and may be ob- 
tained by addressing Secretary John Trimble, 514 
F street, Washington, D C. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
A Great Success. 

The interstate grange picnic at Williams Grove 
was a bigger success this year than ever. There 
was an immense attendance of manufacturers of 
all lines of goods who made heavy sales to the 
farmers. On grange day, Aug 21, nearly 60,000 
people were present. The speaking is always a 
feature of these meetings. This year the ad- 
dresses were by Alpha Messer, lecturer of the na- 
tional grange, Dr Martin of Mercerburg and the 
young but efficient lecturer of the Pennsylvania 
State grange, W. F. Hill; David Lubin explained 
at length the reasons for a bounty on agricultural 
exports, a proposition which has met with consid- 
erable favor in the Keystone state and is fully in- 
dorsed by the state master, Leonard Rhone. Ger- 
ard C. Brown, ex state senator, ripped this scheme 
up the back without fear or favor, but which side 
made the most impression on the farmers remains 
to be seen. The injustice of present systems of 
taxation was set forth by J. B. Wills, ex-attorney 
general. There was a private session of the state 
grange in the evening with an 


admirable exem- 
jlification of the unwritten work by Master 
Rhone. 


The Cider=-Maker’s 
Hand-=Book. 


BY J. M. TROWBRIDGE. 








The art of cider-making has advanced from the crude, 
and nearly always unclean, practices of former genera- 
tions to a place among the skilled industries. Improved 
mechanical appliances and scientific research have 
wrought a revolution in the methods, and greatly en- 
banced the quality of the products. The modern methods 
and the scientific facts upon which they are based have 
hitherto been the trade secrets of a select few. This 
work gives a very clear and lucid exposition of them all. 
Everything relating to cider and wine-making is fully 
treated from the most advanced standpoint. The author 
is an experienced cider-maker, and combines thorough 
scientific knowledge with practical skill. The work is 
fully illustrated and substantially bound in cloth. 


12mo., Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
ADDRESS 


Orange Judd Company, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 











A Good Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 


ever produced 


torily. 


sent at our risk. 





year’s subscription to this journal, for only 
free to any one who will sena us a club of only three new subscribers at $1. 
per year. Postage paid by usin each case. 
and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge. 

Remit by money order, check, draft or registered 
money order costs but three cents for any amount under 


Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


This is the best moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moder- 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. 
of fine American make ; nickel case ; reguiar Waltham standard pocket size.- 
It has heavy beveled glass crystal, and the watch complete is only five-eighths of 
an inch thick, is light and strong and convenient to carry, and is the best watch 
and 
watch, and will either repair or repiace any watch which 
The accompanying illustration shows watch about three-fourths size. 

“Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
utein two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson,Webb City, Jasper Co., Mo. 
$25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” says H. Woollard, Wellsburgh, 
Ia. Hundreds of others write us in like manner. _ 


OUR OFFER We will send this Watch, which we fully 
a 


The movement is 


guarantee each 
fails to 


and every 
run satisfac- 


sold at a low price. We 


“Have hada 


guarantee, including chain and charm, and a 
$2.25, or we will send it 
Show this journal to your friends 
letter. A postoffice 
2.50, and may be 


. 


Address all orders to 


ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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and Wind Storms 
the 11th throughout Franklin, Hampden and 


Hail did great damage 


Hampshire counties in western Massa- 
chusetts. Trees were uprooted, roofs of houses 
were blown off and quantities of glass 


great 


were broken At Turners Falls and River- 
side the ground was covered with hail four 
inches deep. The roof was lifted off a three- 


story brick block, but no one was injured. 
The market gardens suffered very severely, 
some gardeners losing over $1000 apiece. At 
\mherst the storm was unusually severe and 
did nearly $2000 worth of damage at the state 
agricultural college. The wind then blew 90 


mometer fell 33 de- 
inch and three- 
same length of time. 


miles an hour and the ther 
grees in 25 minutes and an 
quarters of rain fell in the 
At Wilbraham in Hampden county the dam- 
age by hail was excessive. In the Collins 
paper mill over 1000 panes of glass were broken 
and a barn was nearly destroyed. The destruc- 
tion of chickens was unusually large, one 
farmer alone losing 40. 


Through Line to the Sea.—The Baltimore 


and Ohio railroad company has bought the 
Valley railway property at United States court 
sale in Cleveland, O. The Baltimore anid Ohio 


was the only bidder, and the proper: was 


knocked down to them at $3,070,000. This 
gives the Baltimore and Ohio a througl iine 
from the lakes to the seaboard. 

Speed of Electric Locomotives.—A speed 


test of the electric locomotive which has been 
used at Baltimore to draw trains through the 
Belt tunnel’ was made recently. <A speed of 61 
miles an hour was developed. This was made 
on the heavy grade of the tunnel, and the en- 
gineers say it was equivalent to 75 miles an 
houron a level track. The average speed 
maintained in hauling heavy freight trains has 
been 15 miles an hour. Two more of the loco- 
motives are being constructed. 


Against a Ship Canal.—The New York board 
of trade and transportation has for some time 
been considering the subject of cheaper trans- 
portation fromthe interior of the country to 
the seaboard. A canal committee was ap- 
pointed which has since been considering the 
advisability of constructing a canal from the 
great lakes to the ocean. Their report, recent- 
ly made, that such a eanal will 
be impossible of attainment for many years to 
Former State Engineer Horatio Sey- 
mour says, “The proposed ship canal would 
be 545 miles in length and with 30 loeks and a 


show Ss 


come, 


large number of aqueducts. The estimated 
cost would be above 86,000,000. The canal 
should, for ocean vessels, be at least 30 feet 


deep and 300 feet wide, with locks 600 feet in 


length.’’ 





London’s Mining Excitement.lias reached pro- 
portions which have no parallel in recent 
years. The speculation in South -African 
gold shares has spread not only over all Great 


Britain, but even to the continent. The deal- 
ings in these shares are enormous and even 
the most conservative financial authorities 


seem to have come under the influence of the 
speculative craze. In fact, so tremendous is 
the business done in these shares that it seems 
that the craze must be fast culminating and 
that even foreign buying cannot prolong its 
life tor any great length of time. When the 
end does come it is thought that great amounts 
of money will be found to have been lost by 
the speculative public. 


Capt Sumner’s Punishment.—Secretary Her- 
action taken in the 
case of Capt George W. Sumner, U § N, re- 
cently tried by court martial for the careless 
docking of the cruiser Columbia at Southamp- 
ton, Eng. Capt Sumner is suspended from 
duty for six months, and given waiting orders 
pay during that period. 


bert has announced the 


Iron Workers’ Wages Raised.—The wages of 
more than 50,000 workers in the Union mills of 
the country for September and October have 
been fixed by representatives of the merchants 
bar-iron and steel workers. The settlement 
gives all employees in the finishing department 


STORY OF THE 


an advance of 2 percent. The rate for pud- 
dling is put at $4.25, the present rate, under 
the adjustment. Atthe next bi-monthly set- 
tlement wages of all the puddlers and finishers 


will go up at least 2 per cent more. The 
raise is only 2 percent because many low- 
priced contracts were filled during July and 


August 


Prof Riley Dead.—Thrown from his bicycle 
while riding at Washington Sept 14, Prof C. V. 
Riley lived but a few hours. He was known 
throughout the world as the leading entomolo- 
gist of the past 20 years. He was entomologist 
to the US department of agriculture, 1878-94, 
finally resigning out of patience with Secretary 
Morton’s methods. Prof Piley was thefounder 


of several scientific bodies and a _ fellow 
or honorary member of the leading 
scientific societies of this and other 


countries. He was a master of entomology, 
and to his untiring and careful work is due 
much of the knowledge about the life history 
of insects and methods of combating them that 
has proved soserviceabie both here and abroad. 
He has brought up a number of young men 
trained in his work, who may be trusted to 
earry it forward. Prof Riley was a man of 
sound judgment in practical affairs, an art 
critic and art lover of the higher order, and a 
polished gentleman whose social culture added 
to the pleasure of all who met him. He leaves 
a Wife and son. 


Cattle Owners Must Pay Quarantine Expenses. 

Secretary Morton has issued a special notice 
stating that hereafter the owners of animals 
which are subject to quarantine detention 
and about to be imported into the 
United States will be required to give 
satisfactory assurances for the payment 
of quarantine expenses. Unless such assur- 
ances are given the animals will not be re- 
ceived for admission to quarantine stations. 
In order to provide for the proper feeding and 
care of imported animals, the inspectors in 
charge of cattle quarantine stations are notified 
that food and attendants of quarantined cattle 
must be provided by owners. 

A Copper Syndicate.—!t is said that an Anglo- 
American syndicate has been formed that is 
likely to lead to the long striven-for combina- 
tion of European and American copper pro- 
ducers. The key to the whole affair is the pro- 
jected acquisition of the Anaconda mine. 
This concern will be transformed into a limit- 
ed liability company with a capital of $30,000,- 
000 in $25 shares. The syndicate will take 
300,000 shares at $30 each, provided the report 
of the well-known expert, Hamilton Smith, 
confirms the understood value of the mine. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co of New York represent the 
American members of the syndicate and the 
Rothsehild exploration company the English 
members. The bargain must be concluded at 
the latest by Oct 15. 


Spaniards Lose a Battle.—It is reported that 
Jose Flores, a lieutenant under Col Rodriguez 
of Gen Maceo’s division, made an attack Sept 
7 upon a force of Spaniards in the village of 
Caimanerd, about ten leagues from the city of 
Guantanamo, Cuba. After ashort engagement 
the insurgents were victorious, capturing 20 
prisoners, 200 stands of arms, 50,000 rounds of 
ammunition, and provisions in large 
quantities and medicines and clothing. The 
loss on the side of the insurgents was unusual- 
ly heavy, one sergeant and 15 men being killed 
and 32 men and ofticers wounded. It is not 
known exactly what the Spanish losses were. 


stores 


Postmasters Made Press Censors.—First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Jones has made a 
decision giving the power to any postmaster in 
the country to dispose of papers which in his 
judgment should not be delivered by the mail, 


and holding that, even if the newspaper is 
passed by one postmaster, any other post- 
master may refuse to deliver it. Politicians 


who have heard of the decision say that it 
will put a great deal of power in the hands of 
partisan postmasters during compaigns. 


Our Habitual Criminals.—Prof Francis Way- 
land, dean of the Yale law school, says that he 
has been incorrectly reported in the matter of 
his famous statement before the American so- 
cial seience association at Saratoga. He states 
that instead of saying that there were 3,000,000 
habitual criminals in the United States he put 
the number at 300,000. The misstatement has 
caused much unpleasant editorial comment on 
Prof Wayland throughout the country. 


Thirty-Five Men Are Entombed in the Osceola 
mine near Houghton, Mich, with no possibility 
of recovery of their bodies until the fireis ex- 
tinguished, which may not be for months. 
Some of the oldest officials of the mine think 
the fire was the work of an_ incendiary. 
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All of the doomed miners might have escaped 
had they heeded warnings, as Capt -Edwards, 
who was the first to detect the fire, dispatched 
messengers to every slope where miners were 
at work. By going a roundabout way all the 
who were in the lowest ievel of No 4 
might have escaped, but they preferred 
the shorter route by ascent of that shaft and 
when they got up to the 18th level they found 
cut off. 


men 


shaft 


themselves 


The Armenian Reforms. 
tan of 


The reply of the sul- 


lurkey, acquainting the powers with 


the concessions he is willing to make in the 
adininistration of Armenia, has» been issued. 
The sultan says that no Christian vali will be 
appointed, but that other ofticials will be 


chosen in proportion to the Mohammedan and 
Christian population. Christian officers will 
be admitted to the gendarmerie, and a rural 
police force will be created. The dragomans 
of the British, French and Russian embassies 
will be entitled to communicate directly with 
the president of the Turkish committee of con- 
trol, which will sit as a porte. 


Four Killed at Louisville.—Four members of 
killed at 
explosion of 


the Louisville legion were instantly 
Louisville, Ky,the llth, by the 


ammunition in the caisson of the gun which 
was being driven to Phoenix hill for serv- 
ice in connection with the Grand Army pa- 
rade. ‘The victims were: Corporal A. L. Rob- 
inson, Privates C. Woods, A. McBride and 
William Adams, a colored driver. The sol- 


diers killed were members of Battery A, and 
belonged to a section of six in charge of one 
gun. The men were seated on the caisson. 
Sergeant Fred Conn and Private E. M. Hobbs 
were injured. Some of the bodies were hurled 
great distances through the air. 


Some Fast Railroading.—An experimental 
train consisting of five cars left New York 
Wednesday from the Grand Central station 
with the intention of covering the 143 miles 
between that city and Albany in 100 minutes. 
The only passengers on board were Vice-Pres- 
ident Webb of the New York Central railroad 
and seven invited guests. Every arrangement 
had been made for a fastrun. Extra track 
hands were on duty and the cross streets were 
carefully guarded in the towns through which 
the train went. The trial was to test the speed 
capacity of the new engines and the ability of 
the roadway to stand such terrific pressure. 
Albany was reached in 2 hours, 14 minutes and 
The train went on to Buffalo and 
the average speed for the entire trip of 436} 
miles was 644 miles an hour. 


25 seconds. 


The Success of Senator Blac burn in the 
Kentucky campaign is beginning to be ad- 
mitted, even by some of the friends of the ad- 
ministration. Blackburn has been rapidly 
picking up the delegates to the legislature on 
personal grounds, even from districts where 
sound-money sentiment prevails, and it is be- 
lieved that he has nearly a majority of the dis- 
tricts which are likety to go democratic. If 
Blackburn has aclear majority of the demo- 
cratic members of the legislature, it will keep 
Secretary Carlisle out of the fight. The secre- 
tary has never intended to enter it on his own 
account, but many of his friends have believed 
that it would be necessary to turn to him to 
unite the party. They are too careful of the 
secretary's reputation, however, to permit his 
name to be dragged into the contest if there is 
no chance of winning. At present Black- 
burn’s re-election is regarded as sure. 


News in Brief.—There is a packing house in 
Wichita, Kan, that is going to begin burning 
corn When it reaches 12 cents a bushels, claim- 


ing that a bushel of corn will produce more 
steam than a bushel of coal. 
The Spanish government has paid to the 


United States government the Mora claim of 
nearly $1,500,000. 

Reports received at Washington show that 
our seal herds are being rapidly destroyed. 

The New York Tribune says that a new 
bond issue 1s being discussed. 

Chief Engineer Kirby of the navy 
from overwork. He is the fifth man 
given out this year from this cause. 

Forest fires have been doing much damage 
in New Jersey near Atlantic City 

\ tidal wave in Lake Superior did consider- 
able damage recently. 

Frank Meyers of St Joseph, Mich, a veteran 
of the civil war, received a pension recently of 
$10 a month and died from Joy. 

Ex-President Benjamin Harrison has left 
the Adirondacks and gone to Indianapolis. 

John D. Rockefeller’s barn at Tarrytown, N 
Y, was burned by an incendiary. The loss 
was $30,000, 


is sick 
who has 
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OUR HEALTA ADUISER.* 


About the Great American Pie. 


[18] 





Mr §S is evidently fond of pie and probably has 
some trouble in gratifying his taste. He asks: 
What is the nutritive value of pie as compared 
with bread aid meat? What is its worth as com- 
pared with the rest of the meal of which it forms 
a part? Is it desirableor otherwise as an arti- 
cle of diet? If not desirable,can any method be 
suggested by which the art of pie making may be 
made as useful asits products are enjoyable? 

It is to be wished that onr readers would 
ask more such practical questions of general 
interest for the good of all. Answer to first 
question: An ounce of fat plate beef and 
wheat bread in the proportion of four parts by 
weight of each, an ounce of berry pie (huckle- 
berry, raspberry, blueberry and blackberry) 
etc, contain the following food elements: 


Pro- Fat Sugar Calories 

tein starch of energy 
Beef-wheat, 0.1070z 0.171 0.271 90 
Apple pie, 0.029 0.071 0.381 67 
Custard. pie, 0.056 0.077 0.197 50 
Mince pie, 0.059 0.105 0.345 75 
Berry pie, 0.029 0.071 0.347 63 
My pie (whole), 0.063 0.017 0.524 73 
My piecrust, 0.083 0.023 0.476 71 


The important points of comparison are the 
protein and calories. In protein the apple 
and berry pie are 73 per cent short of the stand- 
ard; in calories the apple is 26 per cent less and 
the berry 30 percent. The custard is 48 per 
cent short in protein, and 45 per cent jin calo- 
ries, and the mince is 45 per cent short in pro- 
tein and 17 per cent in calories. 

(2). The value of pie as a nutrient as com- 
pared with the other articles of the mealis de- 
termined by the amount and constituents of 
those articles. A man at moderately hard 
work requires for a dinner 1.9 ozs of protein 
and 1431 calories of energy. The eight ounces 
of beef and bread yield but 0.85 of an ounce of 
protein and 720 calories, four ounces of apple 
pie add only enough to raise the total to 0.97 
protein and 988 calories ; hence nearly an ounce 
of protein and 443 calories are to be found in 
the other articles of the meal. This can be 
done sufficiently by 2 ozs of skimmed cheese, ? 
oz butter and 6 ozs of chocolate drink. There- 
fore, the bread and meat constituting the 
ground work of the meal, the pie equals exact- 
ly one-eighth of the protein, and more than 
one-half of the calories of these other articles. 

(3). The question of desirability is suscepti- 
ble of different answers. As pie is ordinarily 
eaten, after about a sufficiency of other nutri- 
ment has been taken, it is an unmitigated die- 
tetic curse, for it loads the digestive organs 
with 6 or 7 per cent of an extra meal of protein 
and 1-5 of an extra meal of caloric-evolving 
material,—that, too, of such a complex compo- 
sition that it is extremely difficult of digestion. 
If pie is to be eaten at all, it should be at the 
beginning, not at the end of the meal. A dif- 
ferent answer will be found in the reply to the 
next question. 

(4). The two main difficulties are in the com- 
plex composition of the contents, and the na- 
ture of the crust. The first can be easily rem- 
edied, as fruit, squash, pumpkin, rhubarb, etc, 
may be made very simple, with no detriment 
to their gustatory qualities. The crust is a 
more difficult matter to adjust. The relative 
percentage of elements in acorrect dietary is 
17 per cent protein, 5 percent fat and 75 per 
cent sugar and starch. Of course the closer 
any article of food approximates this ratio the 
better food itis. Here are the percentages of 
several articles: eggs 54, 45, - ; Sirloin steak, 
48, 52,-——; milk, 31, 28, 41; entire wheat 
bread 17.5, 5.3, 77; pie crust, 9.5, 25, 65. 

It should be observed that only one of the four 
articles here compared with pie crust has great- 
er percentage of fats than of protein—steak, 
while the best one of all (entire wheat bread) 
corresponds very closely with the required pro- 
portions. On the other hand pie crust has ab- 
solutely 16 % more fat than it has protein, 
while relatively the percentage excess is 21.5. 








*The reference in any article in this department 
“S H 195,” or any other number, is to the section 
of my book THE SECRETS OF HEALTH, How not 
to be Sick and How to get well from Sickness, 
where the topic is considered more fully or other 
information given that has an important bearing 
on the subject, which cannot be given here for 
lack of space. Those whodo not possess the book 
can getitfrom Orange Judd Company for $1.50 
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Now add to this excess the consideration that 
it is usually eaten after a sufticiency of fats 
has been consumed, and the great cause of 
its injuriousness is seenatonce. Still another, 
however, exists in its sodden quality, from the 
close incorporation of the flour and lard or 
other fat, which prevents the digestive juices 
from having free access to its minute particles. 

The field of useful suggestion is therefore 
now narrowed to the diminution or exclusion 
of the fat, while retaining the toothsomeness 
ofthe crust. Ifit be made of equal parts of 
wheat and graham flour, corn meal and cream, 
or of equal parts of wheat and graham flour 
and cream, the fat will fall below the protein 
in both cases and a satisfactory crustfbe had. 

When the entire exclusion of fats is desira- 
ble the following ingredients may be used. 
Wheat flour 7 oz, bananas 4 0z, eggs 2 oz, 
which give a crust not inviting to the epicure, 
but concerning which this bit of personal ex- 
perience may be given: Having suffered from 
boyhood from nervous dyspepsia, it is rarely 
that I am able to eat even a small piece of any 
kind of pie without injury, yet Lamvery fond 
of it; so I got the above formula made up with 
7 oz of prunes, and on a day of intense brain 
work all day, when I have to be extra careful 
in diet, I ate a whole quarter with dinner and 
another quarter at supper with no harm. This 
crust would be improved by the addition of 
about an even teaspoonful of baking powder, a 
little cream or buttermilk, and two or three 
ounces of corn meal in place of as much of the 
flour, and the flour used should be entire 
wheat. But made as in my experiment it mas- 
ticates into a perfect pulp that the digestive 
juices can permeate without difficulty. In 
composition, as stated in the table above, my 
pie crust closely corresponds with entire 
wheat bread. 





Preventing Lightning. 





The loss of a barn with all the season’s crop 
and frequently, portions if not all of the live 
stock therein, has become so common of late 
years, that it forms one of the most serious 
drawbacks to farming in some sections. We 
notice records of 15 barns burnt in three Penn- 
sylvania counties during a late storm. We 
suggest that an investigation be made as to the 
proportion of barns actually destroyed in this 
way, which were supplied with a properly con- 
structed lightning conductor, passed sufficient- 
ly deep intoa moist subsoil, and kept moist by 
watering, especially before a storm in times of 
drouth. It is seldom one hears of the dwelling 
house being struck; it is the barn and this is 
more frequently supplied with a conductor 
than the house. In narrow valleys in the 
mountainous regions of the country, farm build- 
ings are seldom struck, the proximity of tim- 
ber affording superior attraction, especially 
with respect to certain groups of trees. It has 
been suggested that trees about the homestead, 
if supplied with conductors, would be a much 
better safeguard. The U S weather bureau has 
done some useful work in studying lightning, 
but there is room for further observation and 
experiment. 





Stop this Evil. 





It will be difficult to say exactly how much 
of the decline in the price of such speculative 
commodities as wheat, corn and pork produce 
is due directly to the bears. Certain it is they 
have not been passive in the different produce 
exchanges of the country during the last few 
weeks, and seem to have quite forgotten the 
efforts made in congress two years ago to clip 
their wings in the matter of “short” selling. 
While it is true that the inevitable law of sup- 
ply and demand is the potent one in the long 
run in shaping prices, yet even those whose 
interests are solely in speculative channels, 
rather than when regarded from the producers’ 
standpoint, will admit that aggressive bear 
tactics frequently serve to depress ,values be- 
yond a normal level. Not alone America, but 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Belgium, France 
and some other European countries have in 
some form recognized the subject of specula- 
tion in farm produce. So strong is the senti- 
ment that natural trade laws should be per- 
mitted to govern values, that more will be 
heard of this question of trading in futures. 


Grasses, Weeds, Etc.—A subscriber 
us a grass which springs up in 
after timothy has run out. It is 
tuca pratensis, or meadow fescue, a species 
introduced from Europe, and sown main- 
ly in mixtures for hay meadows; the seed 
may be had of the larger dealers, like Vaugh- 
an’s seed store of Chicago, W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co of Philadelphia, Peter Henderson & Co of 
New York, or W. W. Rawson & Co of Boston. 
Cc. C. B.: By all means root out and kill 
Russian thistle before it goes to seed. B. H. 
L.: Dactylis glomerata, or orchard grass, is so 
called because it thrives in rather moist, shady 
places; it may be cut two oreven three times 
in a favorable season. 
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HE WOMAN 


—who takes the surest 
way to gain a beautiful 
color and a wholesome 
skin will not take the 
cosmetics, paints and 
: owders which soon 
: injure the skin. Sal- 
AF | low or wrinkled face, 

dull eyes and hollow 

cheeks, together with 
low spirits, follow the derangements, irreg- 
ularities and weaknesses peculiar to the 
sex. All women require a tonic and nervine 
at some period of theirlives. Whether suf- 
fering from nervousness, dizziness, faint- 
ness, displacement of womanly organs, ca- 
tarrhal inflammation of the lining mem- 
branes, bearing-down sensations, or general 
debility, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
reaches the origin of the trouble and cor- 
rects it. It’s a medicine which was discov- 
ered and used by an eminent physician for 
many years in all cases of ‘female com- 
plaint,”? and those painful disorders that 
afflict womankind. If women are over- 
worked, run-down, tired or sleepless, if 
they are irritable, morbid and suffer from 
back-ache, they should turn to the right 
means for a permanent cure. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription fits just such cases, 
for it regulates and strengthens the special 
functions, builds up and invigorates the en- 
tire female system. i 


DISEASE OF WOMB. 


Mrs. Cora S. WILSON, of & 
Carlisle, Sullivan Co., Ind., 
writes: ‘‘I cannot say too 
much for Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. I feel 
it my duty to say to all wo- 
men who are suffering from 
any disease of the uterus 
that it is the best medicine 
on earth for them to use; 
Icannot praise it too high- 
ly for the good it did me. 
If any one doubts this, give 
them my name and ad- 
dress." 





Mrs. WILSON. 


A pamphlet, containing a vast number of 
testimonials with reproduced photographs 
of those cured and giving full name and 
address of each, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress free ; or, Dr. Pierce’s large Treatise 
(168 pages ) profusely illustrated with wood 
engravings and colored plates mailed post 
paid on receipt of 10 centsin stamps. Ad- 
dress, World’s Dispensary Medical Associ- 
ation, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 


cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE 606. A BOX. 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, freefrom all im@ibfections,use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stump for Free Sample. 
OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & €0., PHILA 














ALL PAPER 
sem aent on, FREES 


enutiful Gold Paper 5c. per piece up. 

‘aper Hangers’ large Sample books now ready for 
all trade. Price 81.00. 

Cuas. M.N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila.,Pa- 



















EVENING? 
=T HOME. 


The Pansies. 
M. D. H. 











Down at our feet the pansies sweet 
Giow in their beauty bright; 

They gathered their gold from the sun I’m told, 
And their purple from the night. 


A 

Cec aeons 
— ~~ 
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The Wheat and the Chaff. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


@ OU WOULD NOT have 
Je known that it was Sun- 
day by any usual signs, 
as church bells or files of 
church goers. The Sab- 
bath tokens were in the 
out-spanned work-horses, 
feeding in pasture; in 
the idle wagon with its 
dropped tongue. Then 
there were two boys or 
young men writing with pencils in the shade 
of the sod house; and, too, the saddled horse 
at the hitching-post had a certain look of Sun- 
day smartness. 

The boys were writing to their mother and 
their sister; on a near chair was the envelope 
for inclosing both letters, to save a stamp. 
Their writing looked well, for these embryo 
farmers were high school graduates. 

When they left home to take up claims in 
the ‘‘west,’’ they made a promise: As soon as 
they could get things in comfortable shape, 
they would write for mother and Edna to 
come; for these, too, could take claims, and by 
holding together—the four—they could get 640 
acres of land, a whole section, a small princi- 
pality. Indeed, the boys had made entries, 
not for themselves only, but for the mother 
and the sister. Their sod house had now 
grown to four rooms, one room being on each 
quarter section. Some planting too had been 
done on each quarter. And now they were 
writing: ‘‘We have a-good crop of wheat; 
come as soon as possible so that we can get 
all settled down before the cold weather 
comes on.” 

As Henry was enveloping the letter, David 
exclaimed, ‘‘There’s a smoke over to the 
north.”’ 

“Prairie chicken hunters, probably.’ 

“There’s a long line 6f smoke.” 

For a drawn-out moment Henry studied the 
blue haze. Then he went with sudden strides 
to the riding-horse, saying words that sent 
David’s pulse up. “I think’ the prairie’s 
atire ;’ adding from the saddle, “I’llride over 
that way. You’d better hitch up; we would 
have to get the wheat in and we’d have to run 
furrows around the house and the barn. I'll 
be back directly.” 

He went galloping toward the smoke till 
horse and rider were, for size, as a bird skim- 
ming the level. David, loading a wagon in 
the wheat field, interpreted Henry’s swift re- 
turn pace and was prepared for the brief report: 

“Yes, the prairie’s afire. We’ve no time to 
lose, though there’s not much wind yet. 
We've got to work—hard; it would use us up 
to lose the crop.” 

Neighbors were miles away. In all the cir- 
cling vision there was no sign of human habi- 
tation except their own poor belongings,—the 
squatty sod house, the board barn, the mowed 
field, dotted with yellow pyramids. Only 
these brokg the plain that stretched around to 
the far sky wall. There was not in the world 
one to whom they could look for help. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


They two must, unaided, have their first en- 
counter with the most dreaded of frontier foes. 
They did not stop to invoice their resources,— 
youth, health, strength, grit. They went at 
the defense hard. 

“This shell,’’ Henry said of the barn, “is a 
poor defense against fire. As far as we can 
we will store the wheat in the sod house.” 

In afew resolute moments this was made 
ready. Then, triple furrows were run around 
house and barn close up, then the like done a 
score yards away. The intermediate space 
they burned clean of weeds and prairie grass. 
Then the loaded wagon was driven in and the 
precious sheaves splendidly headed with grain, 
were packed economically in store. Back to 
the field rattled the wagon with the swiftness 
of artillery in battle, the horses pushed to 
emergency speed. Strong, nervy arms, mak- 
ing better time than ever before, piled the 
shocks high aboard; then from the outlook 
perch one man would anxiously study the fire 
signs while the other urged the horses to the 
dear life-rate. Unioad, store, back to field, 
toss up! One hour was like another. 

3y night the fire-glare was frightful. Faster 
went the work, stronger beat the hearts. 

With the passing of twilight from the lonely 
plain, the moon floated up with cool, serene 
face and manner of leisure. Seemingly her 
sole business was to light the two workers, 
speeding back and forth, between the white 
field and the low sod house, stolid, though 
wearing a lantern onits forehead. The boys 
did not feel lonely; their feeling was more im- 
passioned. They could perceive the fire line 
lengthening and brightening, but the cleared 
space in the field, that too, wasjenlarging. And 
the sympathy and nerve of the horses seemed 
increasing. 

When the grain was allin, additions were 
made to the cire!ing furrows about the build- 
ings,—poor affairs! It was pathetic that they 
were thought worth saving. The sod house 
doors were closely shut and faced with blocks 
of turf, the earthy side out. All exposures of 
wood were covered. To the outermost of the 
furrowed ground was a breastwork of sod 
over which the tireless boys had emptied wa- 
ter by scores of pailfuls,drawn from a well 
which in their zeal did not seem deep. Yet 
when all was done, and two young men waited 
there in the night the terrible on-coming, 
there was heart-sinking. 

A feeling verging on dismay got hold of 
Henry. David, having an elder to lean on, 
was less shaken. A thousand lightning looks, 
as he desperately worked, Henry had given to 
the fire; but now he faced it for some moments 
of horror. He saw an ocean of fire rolling to- 
ward him in long, red, gleaming waves; it 
made his brain rock; he grew dizzy and sway- 
ed there; all his soulturned sick; the earth 
beneath him was moving away; he was gliding 
forward to enguifment; those billows of flame 
—they were coming to sweep him off his feet, 
away. 

“God help us!” he cried aloud. 

“What is it?’ and David was alongside. 
“Don’t you think we aresafe? Great heavens! 
No wonder you cried out. What asight! Is 
it hell? Aren’t we lost?” What do you think? 
Henry! Henry!’’ 

The terror in the dear young voice, it elec- 
trified Henry; it roused the protector. 

“Don’t be frightened, David. We are safe; 
the plowed ground will turn the fire.”’ 

“Oughtn’t we to run before it, Henry ?” 

“We couldn’t possibly out-travel it. We'd 
be sure to get hemmed in. It’s gaining in 
speed and spread, right along. Even if we 
could keep ahead of it, we’d perish from 
want. And where would it drive us? Look! 
Where are anyjbounds to this sea of grass? No, 
this island here is our only hope. The flames 
can’t eat this wet turned sod. Keep on draw- 
ing and watering; we’ll make aswamp here. 
We'll fill every pail with water todefend the 
barn; it’s the only thing here that can burn. 
We'll cover the sides with wet blankets and 
quilts as far as they’ll reach.” 

In another moment they were fighting a 
burning barn. The small fire seed—it would 
have perished at once; but it was pinned 
against a’spot of thin boarding by an officious, 
volunteer, sudden gust that came as if through 
atunnel. A valorous fight was fought in the 
sirocco, and then the defeated boys lay on the 
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turned sod, pressing their hot faces on the cool 
wet loam. But the sea o* fire had parted; the 
flood was sweeping by their island; the sod 
house was safe. 

They were thinking this, when there was a 
peculiar accident. A cracked window pane in 
the sod house, pressed by the close wheat, went 
to pieces and fellfrom the sash. The boys heard 
it, and got swiftly to their feet. In the next 
second a bit of burning iron-weed, as if sped 
by alert intelligence that had been watching 
for a chance, flew-at the exposed straw. They 
saw it all; they ran with water; pails and 
pails were emptied. But the fire was wild, run- 
ning in all directions, burrowing by ten thou- 
sand little tunnels; in and out it went, weav- 
ing a fabric of flame, filling the air with the 
odor of seorching ovens. 

The wheat was devoured, the ridge-poles 
parted, lettirfg the roofs down. The boys set- 
tled into the silence of weariness and loss, 
David spoke first: 

“T suppose we ought to be thankful for our 
lives.”” His face was not shining with grati- 
tude. ‘‘What are we going to do?” 

Henry suddenly remembered something. 
“We are going to get our insurance,’’ was his 
rallying reply. 

“That’s what we are going to do!’”’ David’s 
voice and manner were livelier. 

There was little time spent before giving 
notification of the fire loss. 

‘‘An adjuster will be sent out here soon.”’ 

“Yes,’”’? said David, “and he must think out 
what we are going to tell him.” 

“We are going to tell him the facts.” 

“Of course; but there are some things that 
haven’t anything to do with the justice of the 
case that might be turned against us, and so 
had best not be mentioned. It isn’t best to 
tell about our burning that straw. They might 
claim that the house and barn caught from 
that. Evenif they had caught from that it 
wouldn’t let off the payment of the insurance, 
but we might as well not mention things that 
could be twisted against our rights. We've a 
right to the insurance, no matter what we 
leave untold.” 

“I’m sure,’ said Henry, ‘‘that we ought to 
tell the facts, and not keep back anything. In 
this adjusting I can’t decide what things are 
important and what not. I shall tell about the 
straw and all the other things.” 

“Yes,” said impatient David, “and you’ll 
likely furnish them a chance to raise some 
trumpery objection to paying the insurance at 
once, When we’ll be needing the money most. 
I do wish that you weren’t so everlastingly set 
on having yuur own way. Of course I must 
tell the same story that you do; but I don’t see 
any sense in turning my pockets inside out.” 

“Please don’t say any more about it.’’ Hen- 
ry’s voice was steady, but he moved with 
some irritation. “If I should miss the money, 
I’d be badly cut up; butif I should have to 
lose it after keeping back any of the truth’’— 

He did not finish the sentence. In due time 
the adjuster was on the ground. He had been 
all around the neighborhood of the Claim and 
had picked up bits of information about the 
Cottrell boys and their methods and their 
erops andthe fire. He was accompanied by 
twoien. David had told the story of the 
fire and answered inquiries about the details, 
Henry being absent on adistant part of the 
claim. The adjuster did not wish to appear 
suspicious of inaccuracies, and said adroitly on 
cross-examination, ‘‘You said, did you not, 
that the barn was filled with threshed wheat 
straw ?’’ 

David was instantly on the defensive. His 
face warmed. ‘I said distinctly that it was 
filled with unthreshed wheat.’’- 

“This neighbor of yours (a tanned, fleshy 
man was indicated) has told me that on the 
Friday before the fire the barn had only straw 
init. This person’’—meaning a trampy-look- 
ing man of forty, perhaps—‘‘states that he had, 
the Sunday of the fire, a nap in your barn on 
the straw stored there. You are sure that it 
was not wheat?” 

“T am sure it was not wheat,” said the 
tramp. 

David hastened to say, thinking by the way 
of what Henry had said against suppressing 
facts: ‘‘When we saw that the fire was coming 
we hurried the straw out of the barn and burn- 
ed it, to make room for the unthreshed wheat.”’ 
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Then he grew warmer at noticing that the 
fleshy man and the adjustor looked at each 
other. But he hastened to give a cue to Hen- 
ry, Who at that moment joined thecouncil. “I 
was just telling that we tore the straw out of 
the barn and burned it to make room for the 
unthreshed wheat that we brought in from the 
tield when we knew that the fire was coming.” 

Henry said ves to this, but he perceived that 
David's eagerness to give him the cue was in- 
terpreted to the prejudice of their case. 

“Where was the straw burned?” 

Ilenry led to a pile of The tramp 
gathered some of the ashes in ascrap of paper. 
David was tempted to dash it, as the tramp 
wrote onit. Henry answered questions and 
made explanations. He was cold from a feel- 
ing that doubts were felt toward his claim. 

The adjuster said at length**:, We desire to 
pay your loss in full. We will pay the insur- 
ance on the barn and the crop; we admit the 
of these. But we cannot admit the 


ashes. 


total loss 


amount of what you claim. We will pay for 
the quantity of wheat that could have been 
stored unthreshed in the three rooms of the 


sod house and we will get disinterested men 
to decide on the amount.”’ 

“Is that all?’ Henry wasn't 
was feeling hot about the heart. 

That is all that we ought in justice to pay.” 

*You refuse to pay for the greatest part of 
the burned wheat—that in the barn?” 

“Excuse me, but [ must think that 
young men have in the excitement of the fire 
become confused about your facts. There is 
no doubt that the barn was filled with straw. 
Your neighbors say that it was; this man says 
that it was; you both have admitted that it 
was.” 

“But we told you,” David broke in, ‘“‘that 
we took out the straw and burned it, and filled 
the barn with wheat.’’ 

“You did not tell this except as an after sup- 


cold now, he 


you 


port to your claim and story and you gave 
your brother a cue to what he was to say.” 
“And you take the testimony of that vaga- 


bond and throw out that of two honest respect- 
able men of this community. Why didn’t 
you find out before you came here that we do 
not tell lies, even for money.” 

“[T am not insinuating that vou are not 
truthful men; but we are forced to believe that 
in the excitement of the terrible occasion, 
some things were not properly remembered. 
Experienced farmers say that it would be im- 
possible to raise on your field enough wheat to 
fill both the sod house andthe barn. We have 
had estimates made of the maximum amount 
of unthreshed wheat that could be stored in 
the sod house. If you are willing to accept the 
estimate, we will pay your insurance at 
once.” 

“Twill not 
Henry said. “I 
packed in the barn.” 

“You cannot prove that there was any wheat 
in the barn.”’ 

“IT shall try to prove it. I can prove that I 
had a large wheat vield, and that the average 
yield of my sized tield—that the house 
would not hold it.” 

“And if you could, that would have only a 
negative bearing. You might have threshed 
some of your crop, or sold some, we could 
elaim.”’ 

“That reminds me’’—there was such relish in 
his tone for his remembrance that David 
wanted to punch the fleshy man’s head—‘did- 
n’t you sell some wheat to Shipper Hagny to 


such an adjustment,” 
be paid for the wheat 


accept 
must 


sod 


make up his car-load ?” 

“T did,’ Henry admitted, 
year’s crop.” 

“But you sold last year’s crop last fall to Lem 
Fosse hg 

“Yes, but at the last 
on his wagons. He didn't 
left, and he didn’t ever 
Shipper Hagny was looking for some to 


‘some of last 


he hadn’t room for it all 
ever pay for that 
for it, so when 
tinish 


come 


his car-load, I let him have that.” 
“You don't beheve this,’’ said David, ~ OF 
\ want us to think that you don’t.” 


The adjuster repeated his offer; it was again 
declined. 
‘Your tone is very different from what it 
was when you were trying to persuade us to 
You said that we need have no fear 
your company disputing any claim, 


insure. 
about 


especially such a small one as ours would he; 














EVENINGS AT HOME 





that it didn’t pay them to dispute; that a repu- 
tation for fairness and to keep the patron- 
age—"’ 

“That is all right,”’ the adjuster interrupted, 
“but we must we must make a 
reputation for prudence, for guarding against 
fraud.” 


keep sound ; 


“Do you accuse my brother of fraud?” For 
along time David had been trembling with 


youthful passion. 

The adjuster kept his temper. 

“T’ll tell you how this matter may be set- 
tled,”’ the tramp began. 

“Hold your tongue, you tramp!”’ David or- 
dered irately. “If vou had been attending to 
your business instead of stealing shelter in our 
barn, nobody would have heard about the 
straw.” 

Henry amended this. 
heard of. You know that we 
about it.” 

Ile saw significant looks among the men at 
what they considered his slip. 

“You had considered the advisability of sup- 
pressing facts or making them!”’’ The adjuster 
was losing serenity. 

David could not keep still. ‘Yes, I 
my brother not to mention that we moved the 
straw and burned it, believing that you’d pick 
a row every time there was a chance, and he 
refused to keep back anything, and declared 
that he would tell the whole straight truth.”’ 

“Why did you not tell it at the start, before 
you were forced to?” 

“Because Iwas a fool and I’m 
waste words on this vagabond.” 

The vagabond smiled a little, being consid- 
erably older than the passionate David. 
“This matter can be decided.” he said with 
such assurance that all turned to listen. 
“Chemical analyses can be made of ashes 
from each of the three piles, sod house, barn 
and straw pile. Now, wheat contains ten 
times as much phosphoric acid as straw ?” 

‘Phosphoric acid in wheat?’ said the fleshy 
farmer. 

The feyes of Henry, David and the adjust- 
er asked the tramp to continue. 

“Tf only straw was burned in the barn the 
ashes there will show little phosphoric acid; 
if there was wheat, there will be much more. 
The ashes from the sod house would give 
near the same as the barn ashes. The ash 
of the straw pile will contain much less.”’ 

“But,”’ Henry objected, ‘‘you can’t get pure 
wheat ashes or pure straw ashes. There’ll be 
wood ashes mixed in, and more at the barn 
than at the house.” 

‘Wood ash,” said the learned tramp, “does 
not contain any phosphoric acid; cement and 
mineral substances do not contain any.” 

‘‘He talks large,’’ said the fleshy farmer. 

“Analyses,” the tramp repeated, “could be 
your question decided without 
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advised 


a fool to 
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“But who,’’ Henry asked, ‘‘could make the 
analyses? Thereisn’t a chemist in town that 
I know of.” 

“The ashes could be sent away to the state 
university, say.” 

“That'll take time and money, and then like- 
ly turn out to be all monsense,’’ David said. 
said the tramp 
said the fleshy 


“T can make the analyses.” 
“Well, who are you?’ 
farmer. 












“T’m a kind of ateacher at the state uni- 
versity,’’ said the professor. 

“T want toknow! Well, I thought all along 
that you were the thinkingest-looking tramp 
that Lever see. Out gittin’ rocks and prairie- 
weeds, I s’pose.” 

David said awkwardly but frankly, “TI hope 
you'll forgive my saying—I don’t know ex- 
actly what I did say, but I thought that I was 
talking toatramp. Iknow my language was 
very unbecoming for a university teacher.’”’ 

“Then it was unbecoming for a tramp,” 
Henry put in, then returned to the matter of 
the analyses. 

The adjuster said promptly: ‘‘We are in 
favor of having the analyses made. We wish 
to do the right thing as soon as we find out 
what it it, and we are very glad to be reminded 
that we can get this scientific evidence, in the 
case. Weare hoping to keep the patronage of 
these intelligent young farmers for many years 
to come.”’ 

Then there was the gathering of the 
the marking of the packages in cipher and the 
preparing of the keys to the cipher-marking to 
be deposited with the town justice of Chatlain. 
Specimens from each ash-pile were analyzed 
by chemists in widely senarated sections. The 
reports of the analyses were noticeably simi- 
lar. And meant when the ciphers were trans- 
lated that the sod-house samples had yielded, 
one 1% per cent of phosphoric acid, the other 
18.7; the barn samples were reported as con- 
taining 17.8 and 19.2, while of the ash from the 
straw pile word was returned that the trace of 
grain was inappreciable. The chemists agreed 
that these last-named samples were the ashes 
of straw, while the others were of unthreshed 
wheat. 

The insurance company, acting on this addi- 
tional evidence, at once paid the claim of the 
farmers. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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Are We Losing the West.—One of the clearest 
and simplest statements of the currency issue 
from the bimetalic standpoint is a 32-page bro- 
chure by Mason A. Green. Itis entitled, Are 
we losing the west ?—a new Mason and Dixon’s 
line, the Monroe doctrine of money, the crime 
of currency contraction and an appeal to the 
eastern states. It is published by C. E. Brown 
& Co, 70 Pearl St, Boston, Mass, at 10c. 





American Carnations were fully discussed at 
the fourth annual meeting of the American 
carnation society, held at Boston. The pro- 
ceedings are published ina neat book at 25c 
by A. T. De La More publishing company of 
New York. The volume treats of the culture, 
care and fungous diseases. of this beautiful 
flower. The ‘names of the best generally 
grown varieties are given, with comments on 
their popularity among carnation growers 
throughout the country. The winter treatment 
of carnations is fully described. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, >” 





Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 


Fully describing valuable works on Agriculture, Horticul- 
Sp yrts,. 


Etc. e 


and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, or 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Work. 


Like coral insects multitudinous 
The minutes are whereof our life is made. 
They build it up as in the deep’s blue shade 
it grows, it comes to light, and then and thus 
For both there is an end. The populous 
Sea-blossoms close, our minutes that have paid 
Life’s debt of work are spent; the work is laid 
Before our feet that shallcome after us. 
We may not stay to wateh if it will speed, 
The bard if on some Iuter’s string his song 
Live sweetly yet; the hero if his star 
Doth shine. Work is its own best earthly need, 
Else have we none more than the sea-born throng 
Who wrought those marvelous isles that bloom 
afar. 
[Jean Ingelow. 





More About a Woman’s Exchange. 


LLIOTT. 


Every day still brings such a number of ques- 
tions about a woman's exchange, as to what 
its rules are and what may be sent there for 
sale, that in ashort article I think I can an- 
swer many of the inquiries. An exchange is 
simply a business place as thoroughly as any 
store you trade at. It i8 founded and managed 
by a private individual or by a board of man- 
agers, Whose duty among other things is to 
decide upon the quality of the work sent in. 
When anyone wishes to send work for sale to 
an exchange she has to submit it for approval 
to the committee. If it is considered good 
enough, the consignor or sender pays her fee, 
receives a number, which is attached to all the 
goods she sells, and then she is entitled for one 
year to enter all the work she desires. She 
sets her own price on goods, with a minimun 
price at which it is to be sold, if it fails to “ng? 
at the higher rates. A payinentis made each 
month to all consignors for everything that has 
been disposed of up to date, a commission, 
generally 10 per cent, being deducted from the 
amount for the maintenance of the exchange. 

In some exchanges where the fee is from $3 
to $5, it pays for three tickets upon which three 
people may enter work. The ordinary wo- 
man’s exchange consists of several depart- 
ments, a bureau of information and employ- 
ment, a registry oftice for help of every sort, a 
cooking school, a lunch room (furnished by 
consignors with home-made goods), a sales- 
room for all sorts of woman’s handiwork, and 
a department where sewing, mending and 
darning can be done. 

One thing which almost every manager of 
an exchange will impress upon its consignors 
is that if a woman wishes to succeed she must 
discover fur herself what the work is that ghe 
is best qualified to do, and then stick to it. 
They may tell you of sgme one who makes a 
goodly sum by delicious, dainty little parcels 
of cream cheese, and yet it took them menths 
to convince her that her cheese could coin 
more money than her painted china. Another 
consignor, who sent in- atrocious embroidery, 
Was induced to try some other industry, and 
now produces .home-made dolls and animals 
for children, which are so funny, so cleverly 
made and so unique that she receives all the 
orders she can possibly fill and gets good prices 
for articles which cost her almost nothing. 
This is simply a hint, and I would say to the 
women who have written to ask me whether 
painted splashers or sweet pickles would sell 
best, that I would put most faith in the sweet 
pickles. They may be more of a work of art 
than the splashers. 

The manager of every exchange in the coun- 
try informs one that there is a steady demand 
for everything home-made in the way of good 
eatables, ang I have had so many questions 
frem our readers on this subject that my ad- 
vice would be to decide upon a few of the 
things you can do well,—remarkably well,— 
try them at an exchange, and the results will 
soon settle the difficulty. 

One question frequently asked is, how to 
pack things for transportation. If it is fancy 
work or sewed goods of any sort, don’t put 
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them loosely in a box; press them flat, wrap in 
tissue paper, then put between two stout pieces 
of pasteboard, tie it securely into strong wrap- 
ping paper and send by mail or express. 
When your consignment consists of such 
breakable commodities as jars of fruit or 
painted china, provide a strong wooden box, 
large enough to prevent the articles from 
touching its sides, and pack them into straw, 
hay or excelsior. 

Great care must be exercised in packing 
cake. Wrap each loaf in paraffine paper, which 
you can buy at a confectioner’s cheap; and 
pack closely in a wooden box, which must be 
full when all the cake is in, with pieces of soft, 
crumpled paper tucked well into every space 
and crevice. As to shipping, it is best to trust 
to express or mail, and to consignors who may 
have some trouble in ascertaining rates, the 
following table will prove useful: 

Pounds Mail tegistered By express By express 


nail. (short dis- (long dis- 

tance). tance). 

] #0 16 80 26 #0 25 $ 025 
2 32 42 25 30 
3 48 58 30 45 
4 64 74 30 60 
5 not taken not taken 40 75 
7 * = 40 1 00 
10 7 & 45 25 
100 ” ” 1 25 id 00 


Just one word moré of advice to the many 
women who wish to sell their work in this 
way. There issome town no great distance 
from your home where a woman’s exchange is 
to be found; take an afternoon off and visit it. 
Inquire about fee and commmission, find out 
what the best selling commodities are, take 
notes of prices and discover if there are not 
some things wanting in it which you could 
send there for sale. Do not try to copy so 
much as to furnish something which they have 
not already got. Then, too, you will find help- 
ful information about a woman’s exchange 
in a book entitled How to Co-operate, by Her- 
bert Myrick, which may be had at this oftice 
for 50c in paper binding or $1 in cloth. 

Here a list of exchanges in other states 
compiled from Lincoln’s Directory of Woman’s 
Exchanges, from which our readers have asked 
for information: 

California—Los Angeles, fee $1, commission 10 
%. San Diego, fee $1, com 10 &. San Fran- 
cisco, fee $150,com 10 %. Santa Barbara, fee $1, 
com 10%. 

Illinois—Chicago, fee $1, com 10 %. Decatur, 
fee $1,¢0m 10%. Jacksonville, fee $1, com 10 %. 
Springfield, fee $1, com 10 & 

Maryland—Baltimore, fee $2, com 10 % 

Michigan—Detroit, fee $1, com 10 %. 

Missouri—St Joseph, fee $2, com 10%. St Louis, 
no fee, com 10 % 

Texas—Houston, fee $3, com 10%. San Antonio, 
fee $1, com 10 % ° 

a — 

Cream Puffs.—One cup boiling water, 1 cup 
flour, } cup butter, 4 eggs. Place a small tin 
containing the water and butter on the stove, 
boil, beat in the flour (put whole cup of Hour 
in at once), beat until the whole cleaves from 
the tin. Remove from the stove and beatin 
the eggs, one at a time. Drop on a slightly 
buttered tin and bake in an even oven 20 to 30 
minutes. When done and cool, split and fill 
with whipped cream. If they are not thor- 
oughly done they will fall or be heavy.—[M. 
YR oy! 





Vine Peaches and Garden Lemons.—Stew and 
sweeten as you would any fruit. Serve as 
sauce, generally, although they can be made 
into pies and puddings. 


To Can Sweet Corn.—Cut the corn from the 
cob without cooking and pack it into bright 
tin cans as closely as it can be packed, press- 
ing itin with a wooden potato masher. Put 
the lids on without adding any ingredients 
whatever. Wrap the cans lengthwise a few 
times with wrapping twine to hold the lids on, 
and put them intoatin boiler. The water 
should not come up tothe top of the cans. 
Let it boil four hours, filling in water as it 
boils down. Lift the cans out and pour seal- 
ing-wax on without removing the twine. 
When opened for use, a little rich milk, but- 
ter, sugar and salt heated in it, make it ready 
for the table. I have used this method two 
years without the loss of a can.—|Mrs Lucinda 
Weaver. 


Twenty Dollars in Prizes is offered by this 
paper for the best plans or suggestions for the 
use of $10, in improving the interior arrange- 
ments of a farmhouse. This offer appeals es- 
pecially to the women, who oftentimes see 
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where the expenditure of $10 would save them 
much labor in kitchen, milk room, dining 
room, chamber or elsewhere. Subscribers and 
members of their families may compete. Sug- 
gestions are already coming in, some of them 
excellent. All entries must reach the House- 
hold Editor on or before Nov 1, 1895. Full par- 
ticulars of the contest were published in the 
issue of aye 24, 1895, whic h will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 5 





A Farmer’s Wife in Delaware has socunning a 
fashion of her own for canning whole tomatoes 
that a Philadelphia concern contracted with 
her for all she could put up this season, paying 
her $1200 for the job. 
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@ It is kept clean by a farmer’s wife S 
who is up-to-date and knows a good 
thing when she gets it. Every 
milk pail, churn, can, etc. iscleaned % 
thoroughly, quickly and easily with 


Gouppus 
WY" BowoER 


@ the greatest enemy to dirt. Every 
*# farm-house kitchen should have it. 
Saves the farmer’s wife many an 
e hour’s hard work. Put up in large 
%* packages at 25c. each. At all gro- 
cery or general stores. 
GOLD DusT WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 


for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, Sr. Lovis, NEw YORK, 
Boston, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THAT TIRED FEELING 


Caused by washing, has been conquered by the 
CHAMPION WASHING MACHINE, 


Can sit down torun it. Runs lighter 
and washes cleaner and faster than 
any other machine on the market. y 
Mills (Cyclone, Pa.) writes: “I 
would not take #1000 for my side year 
washing machine, if I could not get 
another. People come to my house to 
buy. Sells faster than I can get them, 
Send 24 machines at once.” We Guar- 
antee It. Will sell at wholesale rates 
where we have no agent. Write for 
prices, mentioning this publication. 


CHAMPION MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, PA. 


GEARHART'S FAMILY KNITTER. 


a = Knits astocking heel and toe 
in ten minutes, Knits every- 
thing required in the house- 
hold from homespun or factory, 
wool or cottonyarns, Most prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 
child can operate it. Strong. 
»Durable, Simple, Rapid. 




















f Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
PRICE wanted. For iculars and same. 
$8.00 ple work, ad 


j. E. GEARHART, CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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EVE’S DAUGHTERS. 


Girl Students at Work. 


T. W. MORSE. 


Thousands of young women, in order to earn 
their own living, or whatis often of greater 
importance, to do their own living more satis- 
and classical 


factorily, are taking scientific 
courses with their brothers. Among the 
schools where co-education has become so 


much a matter of course that one rarely thinks 
of the qualifying prefix, the Kansas agricul- 
tural college holds a prominent place. A vis- 
itor here, as he notes the freedom which the 
girls sounconsciously enjoy, can hardly think 
of them as creatures to be jealously kept from 
the rest of the world and fed on an inteilectual 
diet carefully freed from all possibilities of 
hard thinking and unpleasant truths. With 
slight exceptions the course of study here is 
the same for both sexes, and the grade books 
show no difference in the work done. All 
students find homes where they choose about 
town, in which they live and study according 
to theirown rules. Of course their goings and 
comings are kept track of and the girls havea 
friend and counselor in the lady principal, who 
comes much nearer to them than an outsider 
would suspect. 

It is during the workin kitchen aud dairy 
under this lady, and tin her lectures and side 
talks on household economy, hygiene and like 
topics, that the girls get that part of college 
training peculiarly their own. Besides the 
industrial or class work, they help once dur- 
ing their second year in a supper given the re- 
gents, and later in the course take part, some- 
timesias hostesess, sometimes as waiters, guests 
or cooks, in the suppers, teas and receptions 
held among themselves or given for visitors or 
ficuliy. These and the occasional class par- 
ties and banquets, in which the girls do their 
own engineering or enjoy (and sometimes 
smile at) the generous efforts of the boys, fur- 
nish them opportunities for acquiring those 
little arts and graces that are so much to 
women. 

Cooking is only one branch of their indus- 
trial work. Needle work of all kinds, music, 
drawing, painting and floriculture occupy the 
industrial hour, each day, of many, and the 
few weeks of surveying that comes with trigo- 
nometry is a part of their work. The accom- 
panying picture shows the surveying squad at 
work. 

Of the four literary societies which make so 
+reat a part of college life the girls have one 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Keep the rez..gerator clean. 


Use hot water, a cake of Ivory 


Soan (it leaves no odor) and a clean scrubbing brush ; scrub the 
sides, corners, racks, outlet pipe and drip cup; rinse with cold 


water and wipe dry. 
THe Procter & Ganate Co., Cin’'th 
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|Catalogue, illustrated in colors, containing full descriptions vi al our Planes 
and Organs, REMEMBER, we are the only firm of actual mauufacturersselling 
exclusively to the general public direct, at factory cost—the only firm where 

es you get the Real Exact Yalue for your 
: There are no agents’, dealers’ 
or middlemen’s profits added. 


CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS, 


to sult your circumstances. Pianos and § 
Organs shipped on 30 days’ trial in your 
own home under our special warrant for 
= 25 years. No money required in advance, 
.—* delivery to purchaser quaranteed. 
- ERMS :—No Satisfaction, No Pay. 
REFERENCES: Our bank, your bank. a 
the editor of this paper, or any of the nm 
| so onene who have purchased millions of dc 
nstruments from us during the past 
of ten thousand recent patrons sent with every cata- 
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NOTE.—As an advertisement we will se!l to the 
first purchaser in a place one of our finest PIANOS, 
specially fitted and finished for only R16@, oF 
one of our latest PARLOR ORGANS for #25, 
Aut Extras for each instrument FREP SS ~ 4E- 
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to themselves, and a most interesting one. 

The many things in a girl’s life at college 
which come nearest her it would be hard to 
give. The careful economy of those whose 
means are mostly in their determination to 
have an education; the homesickness of the 
first autumn; the May baskets of the first 
spring; the hard nights of study on mechanics 
and descriptive geometry; and thé friendly, 
and more than friendly, helps that brought 
them “through; these things they know bet- 
ter than anyone else. Only those who have 
had the experience can appreciate so well as 
they as they stand to receive their diplomas 
with classmates who have become brothers 








GIRL STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE SURVEYING SQUAD. 


and sisters, that the study which has made the 
men more manly has made them as much more 
womanly. 





A Schoolgirl’s Ideal Farm.—If I should in- 
herit or earn $2000, I would invest it in a farm, 
paying the $2000 down and going in debt for 
the remainder. In choosing this farm I would 
like it to contain about 160 acres, located in a 
good neighborhood, near a river and railroad 
and about 15 miles from a city, the land being 
about one-third river bottom and remainder in 
upland, facing the east. I would want about 25 
acres of timber land and a portion in Kentucky 
blue grass, for grazing purposes, and remainder 
in timothy, redtop and clover for hay. To be 
complete it must be well watered, well fenced 
and well seeded. For a residence I would 
have a frame building 24 stories high, 24 by 36, 
built facing the south, with an addition, for 
kitchen and woodhouse, on the north side, ex- 
tending out past the east end of the main por- 


tion about 6 ft, with a veranda on the front 
and east ends of the house. This building 
should contain eight rooms, well furnished, 


namely, dining room, bedroom, first and sec- 
ond parlor and hall, on the first floor; three 
bedrvoms, one bathroom and hall on the sec- 
ond floor in the main part (the kitchen being 
a parfof the addition built on the north side). 
A cellar 18 by 22, with an outside entrance, also 
an entrance from the dining room, should not 
be forgotten. I would have a front yard sufti- 
ciently large for many flowers aud a few shade 
trees. For a barn I would havea building 30 
by 50 feet, about 40 yards northwest of the 
house, well ventilated, with underground base- 
ment; a well about 60 ft deep with a windmill 


attached; also a shed built on the east end of 
the barn for the buggy and farming imple- 


ments. A granary, poultry house and pigpen 
would not be forgotten. They should be built 
near the barn; also asheep barn, about 60 ft 
from the barn. I would have-10 acres in or- 
chard, the apple trees set far enough apart so 
that a peach tree could be set in between, and 
by so doing the peach trees will die out by the 
time the apple trees have grown large enough 
to fill the vacancy. I would have about four 
acres in strawberries and raspberries and 2 
acres in vegetables. The most profitable crop 
that could be raised at present would be corn. 
By keeping several good milch cows, 100 chick- 
ens, and by raising an extra good crop of corn 
(about 3000 bu on 35 acres), strawberries and 
raspberries ; selling a few apples and mowing 
about 40 acres of grass, producing 14 ton per 
acre, I think I could pay the debt on the farm 
and realize an over-plus of a few dollars.—[A 
Composition by a Girl in an Ohio School. 





MOTHER'S BROOD. 


Give the Children Air. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 


How many mothers, scrupulous in the per- 
sonal cleanliness of their children, are shock- 
ed when the doctor or good nurse tells them 


that they are careless and neglectful of the 


first principles of health. Delicate children 
die of blood poisoning, for lack of good air. 
How carefully the little bodies are bathed; 


plenty of soap and water; wrapped in linen 


soft and lovely; and yet allowed to sleepin 
close rooms, filled with exhausted or defiled 
air. Children forbidden to wash their hands in 


water unfit for use are kept on cool or chilly 
days closely shut in rooms loaded with poison- 
ous gases or exhalations, with air a thousand 


times more impure for their delicate lungs 
than mud could be for the white fingers. 
People make no protest against the atmos- 


with 
eye 


phere because it is beautifully “shut” in 
soft laces, hangings, tints lovely to the 
and pleasing to one’s artistic sense. 

A physician at the national capital said to a 
mother this past year, “I can promise nothing 
for this boy, unless you give me a chance.”’ 





“A chance! Why. Dr , you are crazy! 
What more can I do.”’ 

‘Just open the windows as I direct. Cease 
to forbid the nurse to air this beautiful room, 


for I declare to you, madam, not the poorest 
tenement house can have ill ventilated 
rooms, for they have neither gas from furnace 
nor burner.” 

Children’s rooms should always be flushed 
from air outside. Little Tom and Mary and 
the baby in the nursery waken half-refreshed, 
petulant and nervous, cross, and as my little 
girl says sometimes, ‘‘cry-ee,’’ all for lack of 
rest and pure refreshment. For the same rea- 
son Deacon Jones and Uncle Sam nod-and look 
dull of a Sunday morning when the church is 
stuffy and close and their lungs are famishing 
for fresh air! Dr Mitchell says: “It is almost 
impossible for me to teach mothers the philos- 
ophy of ventilation.’’ The coolness of a room 
and the purity of the air are two things. 
Warmth and coldness have nothing to do with 
aumospheric purity. Everybody knows the 11l 
effects of drafts and the importance of keeping 
babyefrom open doors and windows and off the 
floor when the outside air is too cold’ or damp. 
But so soon as windows have been opéned from 
both top and bottom the bad air escapes and 
the new air taken its place; then shut away the 
currents and only admit a tiny bit from out 
of doors, no matter what the weather may be! 
Nowadays there is little excuse for intelligent 
mothers to forget that upon simple laws hang 
the health and happiness of their households. 
Swing hammocks on the porches; no matter 
how small the home, there will be some nook 
for baby. Buy a wicker basket and suspend 
by four strong ropes the pretty bed to the trees 
or piazza, or indoors if need be, when the wind 
and sun will feed and nourish the little crow- 
ing, kicking baby. 

I know babies who after the morning bath 
were tucked into their carriages and -wheeled 
out under the vines and trees, there to sleep 
three and four hours, like cherubs! One deli- 
cate baby girl, whose father was a farmer in 
the west, and whose tired little mother did all 
her own work (and that tells a long story), was 
sent every bright day to the corn field, where 
each worker took a turn pushing the basket 
wagon. The tall rustling stalks sheltered and 
sang her to sleep; and the springs of life grew 
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radiant and bounding in the little veins. The 
doctor said, “You have saved the baby and 
taught all mothers a rich lesson.”’ 

Close to my own Washington home, ail the 
Warm mornings I see city mothers and nurses 
come early to the pretty Rock Creek woods 
with pale, sick babies, medicines, pillows and 
wraps, there-to stay until the hot sun goes 
down behind the spires of the city. I have 
seen the babies cured of cholera infantum and 


Serious summer diseases by this persistent out- 
door life. 
Never 
sery beds or cribs. 


hang canopies or draperies about nur- 
The artistic beauty is at 
the expense of good circulation. Flood your 
hurseries with sunshine and God’s best and 
richest gift,—fresh, new air. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


The Influence of the Flower Garden.—The 
flower garden is not the least important aux- 
iliary tothe home. What satisfaction is de- 
rived from the results of labor bestowed upon 
it! While viewing the rows of the delicate 
sweet peas, the flaming nasturtiums, the state- 
ly dahlias and hollyhocks; while bending low 
to examine the rich velvety pansies, the ver- 
bena and phlox, and inhaling the fragrance of 


other and even rarer bloom; the housewife in 
her admiration forgets the hurried, busy sea- 
son of the spring, when stern duties met her 


face to face, that almost forbade thought or at- 
tention to aught that savored of sentiment or 


adornment. She now loses sight of the mo- 
ments which she might have stolen for rest, 
which her weariness so much demanded. But 
her instinctive love for the beautiful and her 
desire to cultivate it in the hearts of those 
around her, prompted her to the sacrifice, 
which for weeks, yes, for months, shall bring 


her sweet reward. Wives, mothers, daughters, 
we oftentimes build better than we know. We 
must disapprove the neglect of real duty, but 
by encouraging an appreciation of the beauti- 
fulin nature, hearts are often inspired with 
love for her God. The flower garden furnishes 
teachers and delightful companionship. It 
disseminates refining influences. It engenders 


holier thoughts that should lift us above the 
level of those who toil and drudge, with an 
eve single to earth’s sordid gain.— [Mrs C. F. 


Underwoou. 


Treasures on Earth.—I attended an auction 


of household furniture. The lately bereaved 
widow was bringing forward her accumula- 
tions of years of married life to be sold for 
whatever they would fetch to keep her from 
utter penury. I thought, how soon will my 
dearly loved possessions, each and every one 
treasured in my heart by loving memories, be 


scattered to the four winds of heaven, and priz- 
ed for nothing but their usefulness and perhaps 
the low price they were gotten at? Surely we 
think too much of things, of appearances. Who 
had not when out upon a call, rather be invit- 
ed to a cozy sitting-room with a look of enjoy- 
mentin it and an orderly sort of disorder 
’round about it, than to the stiffest kind of a 
handsome parlor, with no home look to re- 
deem the splendor? Homeis what we want, 
and home for our dear ones and friends; not 
nice things for chance callers to gaze upon for 
a few cermonious moments.—[Lillian Searle. 


The Rush for Gold.—To answer in all serious- 
ness Frances Mallette Hawley’s question why 
men do not marry, I would say that the prin- 
cipal reason is the mad rush for gain, for gold. 
In their rush they become oblivious to domes- 
tic comforts. They put off marrying until they 
get ‘‘better off,’’ and have a fine place to which 
they can take that ‘fair, sweet wife.’’-—[A 
Young Bachelor. 





Susan Nipper wants to know how to keep her 
little boy employed. Has he used 
sors? A pair of blunt ones are harmless if 
properly used and furnish almost endless enter- 
tainment to children. But don’t allow him to 
simply snip paper Save the seed catalogs 
and teach him to trim out some of the pictures. 
Make him a book of wrapping paper or paper 
cambric by folding it to twice the desired size 
of the page, then stitch it through the middle 
and cut the edges. Now teach him to paste 
his pictures init. But don’t give him a whole 
cuptful of paste. In my school work I give 
each pupil a little square of paper on his desk 
with less than half a teaspoonful of paste on it. 
He dips his forefinger in it to spread with, so 
does not get too much on his work. For an- 
other kind of work have him cut strips of paper 


ever Scl1s- 


an inch wide and about eight inches 
long. Take one of them, put a drop of 
paste on one end and join the _ other 
end to it. Then take the next strip and 
slip it through the ring made with the 
first one and join its ends. Keep on till you 


has become ex- 
Wrapping paper 


have quite achain. When he 
pert make the rings smaller. 


or even newspaper may be used for this, or 
pretty colored paper may be obtained at the 
printing office for a few cents. Often pink or 
blue or yellow paper is used for making cata- 
logs and they may be used. Strips of paper 
may be cut about two inches wide and eight or 
10 inches long. Cut squares or circles of some 
contrasting color and paste them on. Of 
course the child must be taught first, but he 
can soon help himself a great deal. If you and 


he are interested other ideas will come to you. 
Colored pencils can be used in various ways 
when the child is old enough to know he must 
use them only on his own paper. During the 
summer collect nice oat straws; cut them into 
one or twoinch lengths and let the children 
string them.—[{Marthine S. Gabrileson. 
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A MOTHER'S DUTY 


TOWARDS HER DAUGHTERS. 


Suggestions Which Bear Repeating, as 
Their Importance is Immeasurable. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS., 


Only a few years ago even the medical 
profession outed the idea that young 
girls could suffer from the misery of uterus 
troubles. 

That form of disease, it was claimed, 
came only to married women. 





When Lydia E. Pinkh: im first sent out 
the news of her great discovery, there 
was no lack of harsh speech from those 
whose practice and opinions she set at 
defiance. 

But when young girls by the hundreds 
were absolutely cured by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, then the 
tongues of the traducers were stilled, and 
faith was allowed to live in the hearts of 
the people. 

Young girls are subject to this trouble. 
It robs them of the buoyancy of youth. 
It makes all effort distasteful. 

It causes retention and suppression of 
menses, leucorrhoea, severe headache, 
waxy complexion, depression, weakness, 
loss of appetite and interest. 

’ Certainly mothers ought to know that 
these are all symptoms of the one cause 
of nearly all the suffering that comes to 
women; and to save their daughters 
ought to begin treatment at once. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is the surest and most natural 
remedy for women ever compounded. It 
will accomplish its work with certainty. 
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The Owen Electric Belt 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Chronic Diseases and 
Nervous Ailments in either man or woman, from 
any cause, where medicines fail. Write for 
large illustrated Catalogue and sworn evidence of 
these facts. Avoid imitations of the Owen Belt. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT & APPLIANCE CO. 
211 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


LADIES OR GENTLEMEN 


Who desire to add to their incomes can earn from $10 to 
$25 per week by handling our publications, without in- 
terfering with their regular occupations. On receipt of $1 
we will send by mail a complete outfit, consisting of 
twenty-four (24) beautiful pictures [11xI4', one of 
which will be a photograph in colors by our new and 
marvelous process. The remainder are genuine pate: 
gravures, hand printed, and of the highest grade. Full 
instructions. NEW YORK PHOTOGRAVURE CoO., 
137 W. 23d St., New York City. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. “rl 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog. 400 
Illustrations, mailed free, it gives Ba 8 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HRALY, 22 Adame Street, Chicaga 
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SONGS AND STITCHES. 


Sunday Afternoon, 


JUSTICE EVERMORE. 


Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore, 
Justice after as before,— 
And he who battles on her side, ' 
God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor glorified, 
Victor over death and pain, 
Forever. 
[Emerson 
———EEEE 
By Faith.—If your life is dark, then walk by 
faith; and God is pledged to keep you as safe 
as if you could understand everything.—[Hor- 
ace Bushnell. 


Enthusiasm for Righteousness.—It is not sim- 
ply abstention from wrong that human beings 
need in order to live well on our earth to-day. 
It is enthusiasm for righteousness; it is sim- 
ply self-denial and heroic sacrifice; not inno- 
cence, but nobility; not maintenance upon 
present moral levels, but inspiration and 
power to soar to the hights.—[E. Benjamin 
Andrews. 


For a Quilt of Bolting Cloth. 





EVELYN M. PARSONS, 











Ne 
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Hepatica Design for Splasher. 


E. LOUISE DANIELS 





This is to be worked in two shades of mauve 
silk for flowers and silver gray greens for the 
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h em stitched. 
It is a very useful and dainty article for one’s 
room, and easily laundered. 
EI 
Two Pretty Braid Patterns. 


E. A. K. 





‘ast on two stitches, over twice, 
repeat back and forth as 
made of rope 


To make a, ¢ 
purl two together, 
This is pretty 


long as needed. 





and is 
knit 


silk or fine cord, for woolen dresses, 
made of macrame cord for cotton dresses, 
7 


MOTHERS 





with coarse needles. To make Dd, cast on four 
stitches, over twice, purl two together, over 
twice, purl two together, repeat back and 
forth as long as needed. 


A Bit of Real Quilt. 


The accompanying photograph is taken from 
a real quilt block, and avery pretty one. The 
background is of plaid and a dotted white 








goods, and the calla lily in the central square 
is embroidered upon cotton with outline stitch. 
The pattern is easily copied, and moreover is 


rich in suggestion for designs of a similar 
character. 





Pickles Easily Made.—The following recipe 
furnishes the best and the most readily made 
cucumber pickle of which I have any knowl- 
edge. It is highly approved by all who have 
tested it, and the cucumbers are warranted to 
keep crisp and natural longer than those pre- 
pared in other ways. Simply wash and wipe 
the cucumbers and throw them into jars of 
vinegar prepared as follows: One gallon cold 
vinegar, } lb table salt, 1 oz ginger root, 2 oz 
mustard seed, 2 0z peppercorns (boil in vine- 
gar), one large ‘spoonful ground mustard.—[Mrs 
C. F. Underwood. 


Cooking Ground Cherries.—Make a rich sugar 
syrup and drop the cherries in one by one. 
While boiling, cook until tender. Test with a 
straw. Skim into jars, place the juice and 
thinly cut peel of several lemons into the 
syrup, boil five minutes, strain over fruit, seal. 
Have the fruit firm, yet fully ripe. Use more 
or less lemon according to the amount of acid, 
and the flavor desired. 


MY HUSBAND*--7-1-" 


Standard Singers - 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. All at- 
tachments FREE. We pay freight ship any- 
where on 30 days free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 

















as ' from factory. Save agents large profits. 
E7 , Over 100,000 =o. Cateiagubenseoe® 
Fe Cin fall), CASH H BUYERS UNIC 

158-164 West Van Buren St.. 42, Gilesas. oN, 








The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag.ten, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 












giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager, 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before w riting them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection, 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class, Largest hous¢ 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. freq 


WALL PAPER. 


Samples free from larges Paper concern in 


KAYSER & ALLMAN i fo sage Philada. 


RUPTURE 














Sure Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box $44, 1 med 
ville, Jeff Co., N. 


AND DAUGHTERS 


INDIGESTION. 


From the Standard-Union, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Few women have had a miserable exist- 
ence and lived to tell the tale than Mrs. Anna L, 
Smith of 311 Pulaski Avenue, Brooklyn. With all 
the comforts that money affords, with all the hap- 


more 


piness that many loving friends can give, the joy 
of Mrs Smith’s life was blasted for years by the 
terrible ravages of [sickness. The story is most 
interesting as told to a reporter: 

“I was an invalid for years, suffering first with 
one complaint and then with another. My case 


was truly that of a complication of diseases, due 
to an accident which 1 received some years 
The thing which caused me the most discomfort 
and made me offensive to my family was the 
worst case of indigestion imaginable. I made all 
around me miserable by my sufferings, and was 
most miserable myself. I had the best physician 
we could find, and occasionally his prescriptions 
relieved me temporarily. But the pains and mis- 
ery would all soon return again. I became des- 
perate, and started in to try remedies of which I 
read. Among them were the Pink Pills. Their 
appearance captivated me instantly, for I am a 
great believer in the beautiful. I took the pills 
and followed out the directions to the letter, and 
before many days I began to feel like a different 
woman. For six weeks I took the pills regularly, 
and [I can truthfully add, after that I was as well 
as any one in the family. This change for the 
better in my condition has caused my relatives 
and friends to take the pills. 

“IT assure you it was impossible for me to oversee 
my household for three years. Now I visit my 
kitchen every day, do my own marketing and 
shopping; ina word, look after everything con- 
nected with my home and family. 

“Oh, yes, I still keep taking the pills. I take one 
daily after dinner. Prevention, you know, is bet- 
ter and cheaper than cure. I verily believe one 
half of the women who are suffering from the ills 
which our sex are heir to would be up and well if 
they could be induced to give the Pink Pills a fair 
trial. Icertainly recommend them heartily and 
feel grateful to the physician who put them on the 
market.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People contain 
all the elements necessary to give new life and 
richness to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They may be had of all druggists or direct by mail 
from the br Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y, at 50c per box, or six boxes for $2.50, 
and are never sold in bulk or by the dozen or 
hundred. 


Standard as Gold. 


ago. 








By W. H. Parker, M., D., 
OF BOSTON. 
Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody [iedical Institute. 


This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 


nesses Of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 
by the National Medical Association. It con- 


tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
aeute and chronic diseases. Ph ae in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only $1.00 
the young, the middle-aged, 
the old. The book for every 
man, married or single. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials, 
Consultation in person or by letter. Inviola- 
ble secrecy and positive cure. 


Address W. H. PARKER, M., D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 






















General or local 

Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
a@ week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes all the 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers,nsoiled handsor clothing. 
gf No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularefree. 


Ww. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, @ 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 


